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‘THE gift of continuance is a good endowment. 

The Scotch are credited with a good stock of 
it,and our Puritan ancestors were not lacking in 
its possession. The power of commencing a piece 
of work and sticking to it until it is finished, is es- 
sential to true success. Teachers need these re- 
marks. for there are many who are guilty of 
“scrappy” teaching. They have no settled plan 
of procedure. Questions are asked with no order 
of dependence and for no pupose, except finding 
out whether the pupils have ‘‘ learned their lessons.” 
Such teachers would do well to study carefully 
Socrates’ method as rec rded both by Plato and 
Xenophon. Many less: s have been {published in 
the JournaL, illustrating this dependence. It 
starts with a plan; the questions are carefully 
chosen, and they continue in careful gradation un- 
til the end is reached, and the learner is compelled 





to draw his own conclusions. This is an ideal plan, 
and although it is impossible to realize it in every les- 
son, the aim should be to come as near to it as pos- 
sible. There is a great deal of scrappy teaching 
in the Sunday school, and it isa pity there is, for 
when ethical truth is brought before children the 
greatest care should be used to lead them to appre- 
hend it. This result cannot be reached by requir- 
ing answers to questions to be learned. Many val- 
uable articles have been written on this subject, 
and many more will be, for the evil complained of 
is one that should be suppressed. 





SHALL the United States Government take gen_ 
eral supervision of all educational affairs with- 
in its borders? It has been its policy to leave 
church and school affairs to each state, trusting to 
local enterprise and intelligence for the result. Has 
this method of procedure been a failure? There is 
much to be said on both sides of this question. It is 
essential to the existence of the nation that there 
should be intelligence among the people, not only 
among the;voters, but among the women, boys, 
and girls who cannot vote. If state authorities fail 
to make education universal, the general govern- 
ment should try what it can do. 

Each state is bound to all other states. If Massa- 
chusetts sends senators and representatives to Con- 
gress, who have bought their votes of an ignorant 
constituency, it is essential to the well being of the 
whole nation, that such proceedings should be 
stopped. Georgia has a right to demand that Mas- 
achusetts shall suppress corruption, and if Massa- 
schusetts is too poor to maintain schools for all her 
children, and too weak to execute compulsory at- 
tendance laws, she has a right to call for help, just 
as a distressed householder would call for aid in 
putting out a fire in his burning dwelling. 

In our country the case stands something like 
this. Some of our states are too poor to do their 
duty towards their uneducated citizens. They are 
not able to maintain a sufficient number of schools 
for all of school age, within their borders. Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas, are not among this number, but a few of 
the Southern states are. Let these be helped, and 
helped at once. New York wants no money from 
the general government to help her pay school ex- 
penses; she is amply able to do her duty with 
no help from any other state; she wants no slice in 
a general appropriation for suppressing illiteracy. 

But what is the work that this state has to do ? 
She has 1,763,115 children of school age within her 
borders, of whom 1,037,812 were enrolled last year, 
leaving 725,303 not enrolled in any public school. 
It is New York’s duty to do something about this 
matter, and do that something at once; and if she 
fails to do it, the government at Washington, has 
the right to compel her. New York has no excuse 
to make. Her wealth is abundant, and her officers 
are able and obedient. All she needs is force in the 
executive departments of her system. 

The only fault we have to find with the Blair bill 
is, that it proposes to give money where it is not 
needed, and to states not asking for it. 

New York State expended for maintaining her 
public schools last year, $14,461,775, an increase of 
nearly half a million over the expenditures of any 
previous year. We trust some of our foreign ex- 
changes, that have in the past been accustomed to 
speak slightingly of the work the United States is 
doing in education, will note this fact, and insti- 
tute a few comparisons. But our State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction asks a question our 
foreign friends can help us to answer. He says: 

“It seems to me that a state, which is spending fifteen 
millions of dollars a year for general education, can 
well afford to enter upon a full inquiry which will de- 
termine whether the mass of children in this country, 
of a given age, can read, and write, and spell, and 


figure as well as the mass of children of the same age, 
in the monarchical governments of Europe; and if not, 
why not?” 





HO has not been conscious of the sensation 
of flying? How easy it seemed; up in the 
air; over the earth; just like a bird. We have in- 
stinctive desires to get away from our surround- 
ings. The school-room is too small. We want to 
go and see the whole world, and if we could do this, 
we would have still stronger desires to get away 
from the world itself and explore the moon, the 
planets, the sun, and the stars; and if this could be 
done, we would fly still further and explore the 
infinite realms of space, filled with systems of other 
creations, blazing comets, and forming world. This 
longing is natural and right if it leads us to seek to 
grow better. An indefinite longing is bad ; a spirit 
of unsatisfaction—not dissatisfaction—is good: a 
poet has recently said concerning this spirit; 


** Most times, however, she doth lift 
Her gaze beyond to something far ; 
I look, and through a cloudy rift, 
I see the shining of a star. 


‘But as I cry, ‘Oh, why? Oh, why?’ 
She turns on me a wondering gaze, 

And wonderingly doth make reply : 
‘T lead you out of slothful ways.’ ” 


Sloth—educational sloth—is what we must get 
rid of, and the sooner it is done the better will it be 
for ourselves and our pupils. 


ARITHMETIC never saved anybody. Grammar 

may be a means of grace, but there’s no saving 
power in it. Punishment never made anybody 
better. By means of punishment millions have been 
made better, but it must be carefully remembered 
that school studies, and school discipline are only 
means to ends. The old idea was, if a boy is bad 
make him good. Whip him into it. This was sup- 
posed to be the rugged and royal road to virtue, but 
in ten thousand cases it has proved to be the royal 
road to vice. Punishment has its place, but be 
careful, teachers, that you know where that place 
is. If it gets into the wrong place, woe be to the 
subject exercised by it. It requires the wisdom of a 
sage to know how, and when, and where, to punish. 
There is an important suggestion here that wise 
teachers will carefully consider. 








way should every teacher, in this country, study 
his [profession ¢ Why should he progress ¢ 
Why should he take a weckly educational paper? 
Why should he take part in educational meetings / 
In short, why should he be progressive, aggressive, 
pushing, earnest, on the alert, not an old fogy ? 
Why? Because he has others depending upon him. 
His work is to lead, go ahead, and call, ‘‘Come 
on!” Heistoclimb the hill first, and tell those 
below him what he sees, and cry out, ‘‘Come up!” 
It is hard work to push humanity up, it is easy 
enough to attract them up. Leaders are always 
opular, drivers always unpopular. Leading is in- 
spiring, strengthening; driving is depressing, de- 
bilitating. Lead! Bea pathfinder! Don’t plod on 
in a dog trot after somebody! Go ahead, and you'll 
be happy, useful, and successful! Go AHEAD! ! 





LL the doors that lead inward, to the inner self 

are doors outward—out of self, out of smuall- 
ness, out of wrong. This is what George Macdonald 
says, and says truly. If we want to grow out of 
littleness, open the doors outward! ‘‘My salary,’ 
‘my school,” ‘‘my place,” are favorite expressions 
with selfish teachers. It shows that all the lines of 
motives center inward, whereas they should center 
at some outward point. Self-care first, but for 
others’ good as an object. The end is wherever 





there is some work to be done. 
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THE LIVER IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





** My school has been out of joint for the past week, 
and I can’t understand it,” said Mr. James to a friend 
one morning. ‘‘ For months it was the best school, in 
this county, but lately it has been growing worse and 
worse, and now it has come to such a pass that I think 
I shall have to give it up. I thought I knew how to 
govern boys and girls ; but lately all my old ways fail. 
I can’t understand it ; there must be some underbanded 
work somewhere ; but it is so secretly carried on I can’t 
find out where it is.” 

This friend was deeply sympathetic and offered to do 
all in his power to search for the offender, ‘‘ What 
shall I do?” he said. ‘‘ I'll think the matter over and tell 
you to-night when we meet,” said Mr. James. The 
friend left, and Mr. J. commenced thinking on his own 
account, and he thought out this. ‘There is Joseph 
Low, who is quite intimate with William Smith, whose 
father has been “out” with me for several weeks. I'll 
see Joseph and ask him to find out what William’s 
father has been saying to him. So after school was 
over he called Joseph to his side and iaid the whole 
matter open to him. The result was that Joseph agreed 
to find out all he could and tell Mr. James, and the 
teacher went home “ bound to go to the root of this 
matter or die in the attempt. ” 

After two days, Joseph went to Mr. James, and said 

he had found out something ; so he staid after school, 
and this is the substance of what he had discovered. 
‘William told me that he heard his father tell his 
mother that Mr. Jacobson told him that Mr. James 
must resign or quit scolding his children so much about 
not getttng their lessons.” This was all, but it was 
enough to fire the heart of Mr. James. ‘He wouldn't 
stand such talk from anybody. If Mr. Jacobson 
had anything to say about his government, he 
must tell him, and not go around talking to other 
folks aLout it! He would kill that chicken. He 
would go to Mr. Jacobson right away and have the 
thing straightened out.” Mr. Jacobson was a merchant, 
and Mr. James went straight to his store, and calling 
him aside said, ‘‘I understand you have been talking 
against me, and I have come to find out what it all 
means.” ‘‘ What do you mean, Mr. James? I don’t un- 
derstand you.” ‘‘ Well, sir, I’ll give you to understand 
I won’t stand being maligned behind my back. If you 
have anything against me talk to me, and I don’t go 
tattling to other persons. Good evening, sir,” and he 
abruptly left. Mr. Jacobson was stunned. ‘‘ What could 
itall mean? He talk against Mr. James? Not as far as 
this court knows itself. It is a fact I have been out of 
patience with him several times, but never have I said 
a word to anybody except my wife, and she is no gossip. 
I'll ask her.” So that evening he said, ‘‘ Wife, have you 
been talking against Mr. James, our teacher?” ‘ Mr. 
Jacobson, you know better than to ask me that ques- 
tion,” said the indignant lady. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 
‘* Well,” said Mr. J., ‘‘ Mr. James came into my store as 
mad as a March hare, and accused me of talking against 
him. He’s crazy, or somebody has been fooling him. 
T’ll let him sweat, and keep still myself. Wait a few 
days and see what comes of it.” 

The next day Mr. James was not in his school, and 
word came that he was sick, quite sick, suddenly taken 
down with an attack of jaundice; might be outina 
week or ten days. 





AN OUTLINE FOR STUDY. 





There is a (1) Science of Education. Its admitted 
principles have been for many centuries in the process 
of forming, therefore there is a (2) History of Educa- 
tion. This history has its basis in the deductions of 
theoretical ideas as promulgated by Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, Epicurus, Cicero, Quintilian, etc., in ancient 
times; and Comenius, Milton, Lord Bacon, Frosbel, 
‘ Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Arnold, and Horace Mann, etc., 
in modern times. There is, therefore, a (8) Philosophy 
of Human Thought underlying the motives of these 
thinkers, Under all human action lies a knowledge of 
the Constitution of Man, or the (4) Science of Psychology. 
As a consequence there must be art in educational pro- 
cesses, and when its statements are reduced to order and 
system there appears the (5) Science of Methodology. 
These five great branches of educational knowledge 
constitute the bone and sinew of the work of a student 
of Pedagogy. To them must be added a study of the (a) 
English Language and Literature, with (b) Rhetoric, and 
(c) Elocution ; alsv the relation of education to the state, 
including (d) Sociology, Economics, and Political Econo- 


connection with the revealed will of God, or (f) Relig- 
ion. Here we have the scope of a course in pedagogy. 
In addition, the subject of the physiology of the mind 
and body, both in health and disease, should be studied, 
as well as the special practices of primary education. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





I was prepared to think favorably of the work of the, 
San Jose Normal School from having met some of its 
graduates ; they exhibited so much interest in teaching, 
made so many inquiries in regard to newer and better 
methods that I felt sure its teachers were not merely 
Urilting its students in text-book lore, but implanting a 
knowledge of educational principle and practice. The 
cold snap had abated, and the promise of spring was in 
the air on the January morning I started from Los 
Gatos for San Jose. Mount Hamilton was in the east, 
distant twenty-five miles, crowned with the dome that 
covers the great Lick telescope. The city of San Jose 
has a population of 20,000 and lies in a valley, and has a 
very flat and uninteresting appearance; the snow- 
topped Santa Cruz mountains relieved this somewhat. 
On one side of the town, the State Normal School is 
situated in the midst of a large park. 

The state of California has done its part in the work 
of preparing teachers for teaching. The state was ad- 
mitted in the year 1850. In 1862 a normal schovul was 
founded and located in San Francisco; it was trans- 
ferred to San Jose in 1871. In 1880 its building was 
burned but a new one was speedily erected at a cost of 
$150,000. In 1872 Charles H. Allen was chosen principal 
and has held that post ever since. Prof. C. W. Childs 
is vice-principal; Prof.G. R Kluberger, a Yale graduate, 
has the department of zoology; Prof. A. H. Randall, of 
Maine, has physics and mathematics; Prof. G. Schoof 
teaches drawing. There are many other teachers; in 
all, twenty-one are employed. There are over 500 
pupils in attendance ; in fact, this school is the largest 
state normal school in the United States; it has about 
100 graduates each year. 

The method of the school in preparing teachers has 
many interesting features. The course covers three 
years and there is a preparatory class, and a training 
school of 150 pupils. The senior class spend about a 
year in it. For five months they “observe” the 
methods ; for five months they teach. But the pupils 
begin to study methods at once on entering, only this is 
taken up but once a week. The graduates are in de- 
mand ; they find work immediately on graduating. In 
fact inquiries for graduates are often to be met by tne 
reply,‘‘ There are nune unemployed.” 

It is impossible to overfill the state with teachers, as 
new districts are formed almost daily. Yet it must be 
said that those who come seeking advanced positions 
may be disappuinted ; these positions are the p'‘oduct 
of time, All pupils arerequired to agree to teach in the 
public schools of California. It is estimated that 95 
per cent of the graduates engage in teaching. The 
salaries they received a few years ago on graduating 
averaged seventy dollars per month ; they are now 
about fifty doilars. A catalogue for the school for ’85- 
’6 shows the position of each graduate. It is surprising 
to see how many are teaching. I say this to show 
those opponents of normal schools, that claim that their 
graduates do not teach, that they are mistaken as to the 
facts. 

The building is a handsome brick edifice, and the 
park which surrounds it has many ornamental trees, 
which will grow into great beauty ina few years. There 
are ample rooms for the pupils, wide halls, plenty of 
blackboard space and in all parts a generosity apparent 
that is very pleasing. A visit to the large assembly 
room will be long remembered. There was the usual 
platform and seats—a well constructed room in every 
respect, but over the platform were several class mottoes 
that compelled attention. I remember these: *‘ Learn to 
do by doing.” ‘Deeds not Words.” ‘Ending yet 
Beginning.” 

A very interesting point in the plan of this school is 
the attention given to methods. No sooner does the 
pupil get well settled in his class than he is set to work, 
to study methods of teaching. These he will study for 
three years. I found that industrial education is taking 
root, one of the rooms in the basement being fitted 
up with tools; a1 other room had many pieces of apparat- 
us, made by the pupils. Many of these were on exhibi- 
tion at the state association in Berkeley this winter. No 
fixed plan has yet been adopted, 

This state furnishes a splendid field for study in 


attention of the pupils of the school are turned in these 
directions. The seais but two hours distant, and the 
Santa Cruz mountains are but a few miles away, so that 
all forms of nature can be readily studied. 

President Allen has been enabled to bring the school to 
a high degree of success by the help of an admirable 
corps of teachers. Among them,in addition to those 
mentioned elsewhere, I recall Miss Helen S. Wright, 
(the preceptress) drawn from the academy at Fredonia, 
New York; Miss Mary J. Titus (pedagogics), an Oswego 
graduate ; Miss Mary E. Wilson (training dept.), a 
graduate of the San Jose school, as is also Miss Lizzie 
P. Sargent; critic teacher in primary work; Miss Lucy 
M. Washburn (physiology) graduate of the Fredonia 
Normal School ; Miss Cornelia Walker, graduate of the 
Minnesota Normal School; Miss Mary E. B. Norton, a 
graduate of the Rockford, Ill., seminary; Miss Glora F. 
Bennett, graduate of the Geneseo Normal School. It 
will from this be seen, that our normal schools do more 
than supply the public schools with teachers, Toey are 
doing a broad and glorious work. 

The memory of Prof. Henry Brace Norton, is kept 
green here by his fellow teachers. He was born in New 
York, but graduated from the Ilhnois State Normal 
School, taught in the Kansas Normal School for ten 
years, then began a remarkable work here in California 
in instructing teachers. Many readers will remember 
his eloquent speech before the National Association at 
Madison, 1884, on enthusiasm as an element. Like many 
other gifted men, he went to the grave from sheer 
overwork in the full meridian of his splendid powe1s. 
His great skill lay in his power to trarsmute scientific 
knowledge that met the needs of other people. 

The need of more teachers than their schools can 
produce has led to the planning of two branches, one in 
the north and the other in the south part of the state. It 
is plain that California believes in teaching teachers to 
teach. Ican only add here that Col. Parker met with a 
most enthusiastic reception here, and is lovingly remem- 
bered. A. M. K. 
Los Gatos, near San Jose. 


Our JourNAL binder has met with much success dur- 
ing the past year. So many subscribers have taken a3- 
vantage of the low cost to keep their papers in compact 
book form, that we want them to know that we fur- 
nish this beautiful binder, in heavy boards covered with 
rich maroon cloth, handsomely lettered on the side, for 
only 75 cents postpaid to any address, or 60 cents at our 
office. This is half the usual price. 








THE manual training Course of Study now appearing 
in the JOURNAL, is one that has been worked out with a 
great deal of care, by the committee on Course of 
Study, in the board of education, N. Y. This is the first 
course in manual training that has ever been prepared 
for the public schools, and the publication of it, in our 
opinion, will be of great assistance to teachers every- 
where, It covers the work of all grades from the low- 
est primary to the high schools, and teachers of un- 
graded as well as graded schools, will find in it work 
for classes corresponding to their own. We invitea 
free discussion of any questious that may arise in the 
minds of our readers, upon the points in this course, If 
anything seems impracticable, point it out, if improve- 
ments seem necessary anywhere, suggest them. What 
we are all aiming for is the best, the very best that can 
be had for the children, : 





Tue teachers are beginning to tell us what they read. 
When we have heard from a few more we will publish 
the answers. And now who will tell us definitely, 
‘* What work do you assign to your geography classes?” 
Do you assign *‘ map-questions,” the “‘ text” to be com- 
mitted to memory, map-drawing? If these what be- 
side? If not these, then what? 





A COMPLIMENTARY dinner was given recently at the 
Albion, London, to Mr. George Routledge, of the Lon- 
don firm of George Routledge & Sons, on the occasion 
of his retirement from business. Mr. Routledge, in his 
reply to the toast, “Our Old Friend and Worthy 
Guest,” gave an interesting account of some of his ex- 
periences, as a bookseller and publisher. The occasion 
was a most enjoyable one in every respect. 





Mr. Jonn A. NicHois, A. M., formerly a principal at 
Yonkers, an ex-President of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association, recently died at New Orleans, La. The 
particulars of his sickness and the date of his death have 








my ; also its relation to morality, or (e) Ethics; and its 


zoology and botany, and it is plain to see that the 





rot reached us. 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 

Mr. James M. Sawin, principal of the Point St. 
Grammar School, Providence, R. I., has issued a num- 
ber of Young People’s Book Lists, which he will send 
for the postage. He has distributed 160,000 of these 
lists through the New England and Western States. 
This generous work is to be commended, for our chi'd- 
ren and youth need wise guidance in the right choice 
of books. ° 





THE Reading, Pa., Board of Education has unani- 
mously appointed one of the men whom Dr. BALLIET 
nominated, Mr. Z. X. SNYDER, a thorough-going new 
education follower. This is a strong endorsement of the 
work Dr. Balliet has been doing. 





Tse EpiscopaL Bishop Garret, of Texas, wants 
clergymen in his jurisdiction. “ But they must be,” he 
says, ‘‘men who know how to take care of themselves 
alonz the frontiers. Brave, sturdy fellows, not afraid of 
the open m uth of a revolver nor the yell of a drunken 
cowboy. Men with muscles of steel, who can, any of 
them, throw a yearling steer over a wire fence as easily 
as he can jerk a lawless coyote out of a religious meeting 
if he attempts to make a disturbance.” 

If they want such men for ministers in Texas, what 
must be the character of the teachers down there? We 
hope some education Bishop in the L »ne Star State will 
at once advertise for the kind of stock he wants. His 
wants shall cost him nothing in our columns. 





THE interest in female education in Japan is increas- 
ing. Two Japanese gentlemen have become responsible 
for fifty thousand dollars toward the establishment of a 
school for girls belonging to the higher classes. 

PrIncipAL Wa. M. GRAYBILL, of Roanoke, Va., sends 
usa specimen of some excellent charts on the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which he has prepared for 
school use. They will be of great assistance in the 
school-room and can be furnished to teachers on appli- 
cation. . 





WE would call especial attention to the lecture by 
Supt. Meleney reported in another column. lt is a 
full, round systematic treatment of the subject of 
history in schools showing the purpose, scope, and 
effect of the study, the priociples involved, the faculties 
cultivated, what part of the study belongs to the lower 
and what to the higher grades, and is illustrated with 
detailed methods and devices. It deserves careful 
consideration by every teacher. 





A. Lovett & Co., of New York, have published 
‘‘ First Lessons in Fractions,” by William M. Giffin, 
Newark, N. J., in the form of leaflets; The work con- 
sists of a small manual containing a model lesson, and 
fifty card-boards, each having the cuts of seven circles, 
one whole, one divided into halves, one divided into 
thirds, one divided into fourths, one divided into sixths, 
one divided into eighths, and one divided into twelfths, 
thus, making io all, three hundred and fifty cuts, or 
fifty of each division, in order that one may be placed 
in the hands of eazh pupil in the class, 

THE recent death of Dean Scott, of Liddell and Scott 
fame, recalls an old anecdote of Dean Liddell, told by 
the old boys of the Blue Coat School (Christ’s Hospital) 
London. Sometimes a boy would construe a passage 
differently from Dr. Liddell’s interpretation, giving 
‘Liddell and Scott” as his authority. The lexicon 
being produced and the boy’s appeal thus sustained, the 
learned Doctor -would invariably exclaim: ‘ Dear! 
dear! what can Mr, Scott have been thinking about.” 





IS THIS POSSIBLE # 





A Norwich, Conn., paper says that Eunice Cottrell, 
who was known throughout North Stonington as 
“‘ Aunt Eunice,” died at the age of 115 on the Pequot 


Indian Reservation, in the wild country near Lantern. 


Hill in that town on Monday. “Aunt Eunice,” was a 
great grandchild of King Philip, and the oldest de- 
scendant of the Pequot Indians. She was tall, spare 
and straight and was alert up to the time of her death. 
Her maiden name was Shentepe, or Shentopee, and her 
father was slain in the massacre of the Pequot Indians 
by Captain John Mason, and his white settlers, who 
came over from Saybrook and surrounded and set fire to 
the Indian wigwams, shooting down the red men as they 
iushed forth, A monument is now in course of erec- 


ion to Mason’s memory at Pequot Hill, 








B. G. NORTHROP, LL.D. 





Rarely have endeavor and achievement been more 
happily united than in the career of the distinguished ed- 
ucator and lecturer Dr. B. G. Northrop. A brief synopsis 
of his active and successful lifeis timely. Dr. Northrop is 
a native of Litchfield Co., Conn., a county prolific in great 
men. Born and bred on a farm, he has carried through 
his whole hfe, a keen appreciation of the privileges and 
privations of the farmer’s- lot. Early in life, he expe- 
rienced difficulties in acquiring a collegiate education, 
which inspired him with the lofty resolve of making 
the public schools in Conneticut freetoall. As thechild 
is father to the man. so his boyhood is significant and in- 
spiring. In his youth he manifested a fondness for trees 
and tree-planting which has grown with his growth, till 
he has become their foremost advocate. His life, both 
in Yale College and the Yale Theological Seminary, was 
characterized by the same faithful energy which enabled 
him to surmount all difficulties in preparing for college. 
Before and after graduating he taught, in all, two years. 
While a pastor in Massachusetts, his intelligence and 
efficient interest in the schools of his town soon at- 
tracted attention, and introduced him to a wider sphere 
of usefulness. For ten years, he was Agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, when his services were 
required by his native State and he was made Secretary 
of the Connecticut Board of Education. This responsible 
position he held for sixteen years, during which, in the 
the face of an opposition which would have daunted any 
less determined advocate, he was the leading agent in 
making the schools of Connecticut by law free to all. 


But the results—now broad and widespread—com- 
mand general approval, as is evidenced by many such 
notices as the following from the N. Y. Evening Post: 
“ There are very few men capable of working as Mr. Nor- 
throp has done for many years in a systematic effort to 
arouse enthusiasm for rural improvements, in which his 
apostleship has long been a beneficent influence.” The 
plaudits of many distinguished men have merely served 
to intensify his life-long ambition to leave his country 
better than he found it. His persistence suggests the 
old ssying, ‘‘To patiently work and wait for the attain- 
ment of some far off end sho vs a touch of the sublime, 
and implies moral ne less than mental heroism.” 

_ His scheme for planting *‘ Centennial Trees ” in 1876, 
a suggestion then seconded by the press of Connecticut 
and transmitted across the continent ; his offer of a dol- 
lar prize ‘‘toevery boy and girl who should plant or cause 
to be planted five Centennial trees” (an offer which met 
witff an unexpected response over the State) ; the gift of 
5000 trees to the town of his residence and numerous 
prizes in money to stimulate tree-plantivg, all betoken 
his intense interest in the future wel‘are of his country. 

Less than six years ago he was appointed, by the Amer- 
ican Forestry Congress, chairman of its committee on 
Arbor Day. He at once corresponied with the gover- 
nors and other officials in all our States and Territories 
except the four States which had previously designated 
such a day. Arbor-day is now observed in 26 States and 
Territories, and the others will soon in all probability 
wheel into line. 

Such is the abstract and brief chronicle of a man and 
philanthropist who, in his methods and aims is a genu- 
ine American patriot. 





COMPELLING PUPILS TO GO TO SCHOOL. 

All children who ought to go to school, do not go to 
school. State Supt. Draper, of this state, says that. 
“‘There is a large uneducated class in this state, and 
statistics show that it is growing larger. The attend- 
ance upon our schools does not keep pace with the ad- 
vance in p»pulation.” What does this mean? Just this, 
that many parents deprive their children of the means 
of becoming educated. The uneducated class is grow- 
ing larger; then the police force is growing larger in 
the same ratio ; and our reformatories are keeping pace, 
and all our penal institutions are enlarging ; taxes for 
their support are growing steadily larger, and the bur- 
dens will grow heavier ; we shall keep right on advanc- 
ing in all these directions. This is surely not a cheer- 
ful prospect, for while we are advancing in this 
direction we are retrograding in another direc- 
tion. Human life is growing less secure, property 
less valuable ; it is less and less easy to get reliable 
young men and women in responsible places; churches 
are less frequented, devotion to duty less common; in 


This period of 26 years service in State supervision of fine, there is less and less in the world, less worth living 


schools is believed to be loager than the similar service 
of any other person in this country. In 1867 the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education expressed ‘‘ much regret at 


for. This is not a cheerful prospect, so that advance 
either way, we find that we bring up at the same gulf. 
This is a little ideal, we confess, but true, nevertheless. 


his resignation of the office he has filled with t If we have a compulsory educational law that doesn’t 


ability and acceptance, and their high appreciat.on of 
his fidelity and devotion to his duties, and the good he 
has aceomplished for the schools of Massachusetts.” 
Similarly, the Report of the Connecticut Board of Educa- 
tion, issued in January, 1883, contains a very comphmen- 
tary review of his labors during the sixteen years of his 
administration, ‘‘ which produced lasting and important 
results of great benefit tothe entire State.” The follow- 
ing- quotation specifies one of the many forms in which 
this influence was exerted: ‘‘ Mr. Northrop’s efforts to 
suppress the sale of injurious reading, to disseminate in- 
formation concerning good books, to arouse interest in 
wholesome and profitable literature, and to promote the 
establishment of town and district libraries have been of 


-great. value to the State.” The Select List of Books for 


the Young by Mr. Dwight Holbrook was prepared at his 
request and printed in his Annual Report for 1882. This 
list was reprinted in this JOURNAL and an extra edition 
of 10,000 copies.in-pamphlet form was called for and 
printed. 

For the last four years, Dr. Northrop has been occu- 
pied in organizing ‘‘ Village Improvement Societies,” 
some 400 of which have already been started.. His edu- 
cational experience early showed the close connection 
between the home and school, and prompted a strong 
desire to work for the sanitary and esthetic improvement 
of the homes of the American people. Twenty years 
ago, he advocated “‘ Village Improvement” in a New 
York journal. As he then expeoted and predicted, the 


final drift of his purpose was, pf first misapprehended, 


and this work criticised, 


compel, let us frame another that has a grip toit. We 
want this thing stopped. Not only in this state but in 
all our states, let the state sup°rintendents take hold of 
this subject in earnest. and enact laws that will have as 
firm a grip as other necessary laws have. We have 
talent enough to frame laws in other departments of 
legislative work, let the same talent be exercised here 
and the thing will be done. 


Te 





COMMISSIONER R, A. KNEELAND, JR., of the first Com- 
missioner District, Livingston county, N. Y., has issued 
circulars concerning teachers’ examinations for first, 
second, and third grade certificates. It specifies the 
grades of certificates, qualifications of candidates, time 
for examinations, and the examination regulations. 





A HEROINE. 


Miss Minnie Freeman the heroic teacher at Myra 
Valley, Nebraska, whose presence of mind saved from 
death her thirteen little pupils during the terrible storm 
of last week, recently told the following story : 

“The storm came up very suddenly and struck the 
schoolhouse just about the time for closing. I knew 
from indications that it was going to be a regular 
blizzard, and told the children to all ae up well, 
While I was attending to them the door blew in and 
then the windows. I put my cloak on and was wonder- 
ing what I was going todo. I had made by my mind 
that the building would not last nae. Then I happened 
to think of a ball of twineI had t.ken away from a 
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the string to my arm and awaited developments. Very 
soon the roof of the building blew off and I said, ‘Come 
on children,’ and we started.” 

“‘Tae nearest house was three-quarters of a mile 
away, and in order to reach it we had to face the storm 
for about one-third of the distance. I was carrying the 
smallest child, a little girl, and my talking to the child- 
ren and urging them to keep up their spirits tired me 
very much. Well we got to the house, and beyonda 
few frostbitten fingers, noses, and ears we were all in 
as good condition as when we started.” 

Miss Freeman then told of the large number of letters 
she had received since the story of her bravery got into 
print. Most of them were naturally of a complimentary 
nature, but nine contained offers of marriage. 





THE SYLLOGISM. 


By Pa. H. GRUNENTHAL, G. 8, 79, N. Y. City. 


A syllogism is an argument consisting of three propo- 
sitions so arranged that the third necessarily follows out- 
of the two preceding ones. The name is deduced from 
two Greek words meaning together and speech i.e., Com- 
posite speech. 

We distinguish two kinds of Syllogisms, the affirmative 
and the negative, and draw from them either an affirm- 
ative or a negative conclusion. 

Everything good is to be loved. 

God is good. 

Therefore—God is to be loved. 

No vice is commendable. 

Inconsistency is a vice. 

Therefore—Inconsistency is not commendable. 

In a syllogism there are three terms and three propo- 
sitions. 

Of the three terms two are compared with each other 
and are called the two extremes, and tne term which is 
the medium measure between the extremes is therefore 
called the medium term. 

In the above example. 

Everything good is to be loved. 

God is goo), 

To be loved and God are the two extremes and good is 
the medium term. 

In a syllogism there are three propositions, viz: two 
propositions in which one is compared with the medium 
term and with the other proposition, and the last propo- 
sition in which the two extremes are either connected 
orseparated. Thislast proposition is cal'ed—conclusion. 

The first t wo propositions which precede the conclusion, 
are called premises. 

Everything good is to be loved, God is good, are pre- 
mises, and ‘‘ God is to be loved,” is the conclusion. 

O! the t vo extremes one is called the major extreme, 
the other the minor extreme. 

The major extreme is always the attribute of the con- 
clusion, viz : to be loved, in the foregoing example. 

The minor extreme is always the subject of the con- 
clusion, viz: God in the example. 

Of the two premises one is called the major and the 
other the minor premise. 

The major premise is the one which includes the ma- 
jor extreme or attribu‘e with the medium term. In the 
above example, 

Everything good is to he loved—is the major. 

God is good—is the minor. 

The major ordinarily occupies the first place in a syl- 
lozgism, although if the minor should take the first 
place, the syllogism would ndt be illegitimate. 

God is good, 

Everything good is to loved. 

Ergo—God is to be loved. 

Three kinds of syllogisms are to be distinguished, sim- 
ple, complex, and compound 

A simple syllogism is one the middle term of which in 
the premises —singly or on the whole—is connected with 
either extreme ; if on the contrary the middle term is 
connected with either only ene part of the extremes, or 
at the same time withtwo extremes in the same premise, 
then the syllogism is either complex or compound. 

We have rules of syllogisms from ancient and modern 
philosophers. The following 8 rules are commonly at- 
tributed to Aristotle. 

1 There are three terms in a syllogism—major, minor, 
medium. 

2, The conclusion must not contain more than the pre- 
mises. 

8. The middle term should not be found in the con- 
clusion. 

4. The middle term must be contained in the premises, 


5. No conclusion can ba drawn, when the terms are 
negative. 

6. If the two terms are affirmative, the conclusion 
must be affirmative. 

7. The conclusion must always follow the weaker part, 
i.e., the conclusion must be negative if one of the 
premises is negative. 

The conclusion must be particular if one of the pre- 
mises is universal and the other particular. 

8. No legitimate conclusion can be drawn from two 
particular premises. 

Ad. 1.—There are three terms in a syllogism,—major, 
minor, medium, 

The whole s&ill in a syllogism consists in proving the 
third term, out of the agreement or disagreement of two 
terms compared with each other. Therefore, three terms, 
and only three terms, are requisite. 

Every rich man has an abundance of the goods of this 
world. 

Every friend of God is truly rich. 

Therefore— Every friend of God has an abundance of 
the goods of this world. 

The term rich has a double sense and is equal to two 
terms—therefore, there are four terms in thesyllogism, 
and it is illegitmate. 

Ad. 2..—The conclusion must not contain more than 
the premises. 

All Ethiopians are Negroes. 

All Negroes are men. 

Therefore—All men are Negroes. 

The nature of a syllogism requires that the conclusion 
is drawn from the premises and must be contained in 
them. Therefore, if the conclusion has a wider extent 
than the premises, it is not contained in them. 

Ad. 8.—The middle term should not be contained 
(found) in the conclusion. 

Everything good is to be loved. 

God is good. 

Therefore—A good God is to be loved. 

The conclusion is nothing else than the enunciation 
of the agreement or disagreement of the two premises. 
To use therefore the middle term in the conclusion will 
make the syllogism imperfect if not illegitimate on ac- 
count of suoernumerary words. 

Ad, 4.—The middle term must be contained in prem- 
ises. 

Prwience is a virtue. 

Some virtues are commendable. 

Therefore—Prudence is commendable. 

All soldiers form an army, 

Peter and Paul are soldiers. 

Therefore—Peter and Paul form an army. 

If the middle term, in particular, be taken twice in 
the premises, it cannot be stated if the meaning con- 
tained in the first part be the same in the major as in 
the minor, since a particular term is always indefinite. 
And if it cannot be stated that this same part (meaning) 
be the same in both premises it cannot be stated that 
there are only three terms, and we have no legitimate 
syllogism. 

Ad. ‘5.—No conclusion can be drawn when the two 
terms are negative. 

A man is no beast. 

A beast is‘no angel. 

‘We cannot conclude from this that ‘man js or is not a 
a beast or an angel. 

If the two premises are negative, than reither ex- 
treme agrees with the medium, and if of the two none 
‘agrees with the third, it ‘cannot be inferred that they 
‘agree or disagree with each other. 

Ad, 6.—If the two premisés are affirmative, ths con- 
clusion must be affirmative. 

‘All birds are animals. 

A sparrow isa bird. 

Therefore—A sparrow is no animal. 

If the two terms are affirmative, then we say that 
either extreme agrees with the medium term, and if 
the two extremes agree with the middie term, they 
agree with each other. Therefore the axiom: if two 
things agree with a third, they agree among them- 
selves; then the conclution which is said to agree with 
the two extremes must be affirmative, and instead of 
inferring “‘ A sparrow is no animal,” we must conclude, 
“« A sparrow is an animal.” 

Ad. 7.—The conclusion must always follow the 
weaker term, (part) i. e. (1.), the conclusion must be neg- 
ative if one of the premises is affimative, and the other 
negative. 

(2.) The conclusion must‘be particular, if one of the 
premises is uiversal, andthe other particular. 

Ad. 1. A thought is not divisible. 





Every form of matter is divigitle, 





Therefore—A thought is a form of matter. 

E contra.—Therefore—A thought is not a form of 
matter. 

Ad. 2.—All honest men are worthy of praise, 

Some men are honest. 

Therefore—All men are worthy of praise. 

or 

No dishonest man is worthy of praise. 

Some men are dishonest, 

Therefore—No man is worthy of praise. 

Ad. 8.—No legitimate conclusion van be drawn from 
two particular premises. 

Particular premises are either both negative or both 
affirmative, or one negative, and the otler affirmative. 

(1.) If the premises are negative, no conclusion can 
be drawn. 

Rule 5.—No conclusion can be drawn when the two 
terms are negative. 

(2). ff the two particular terms are affirmative, no 
legitimate conclusion can be drawn. For the two 
premises include no universal term, because both sub- 
jects are particular, and as the subjects so are the at- 
tributes particular. Therefore. no valid conclusion can 
be drawn, 

Rule 4. The middle term must be contained in the 
premises, 

Prudence is a virtue in a certain sense. 

Some virtues are commendable. 

Therefore—Prudence is commerdable. 

(8.) If one of the particular premises is affirmative and 
the other negative, no valid conclusion can be drawn. 
if a valid conclusion could be drawn it would have to be 
negative. 

Rule 7. The conclusion must be negative, if one of the 
premises is affirmative, and the other negative. And 
since in‘a negative conclusion the attribute is a univer- 
sal term, that term had to be universal in the premises. 

Rule 2. The conclusion must not contain more than 
the premises. 

Further : The middle term is also to be taken univer- 
sally, then necessarily two universal terms are found, 
and two universal terms cannot be found in particular 
premises one of which is negative, the other affirmative 
Since those premise; are particular, either subject is to 
taken particularly ; furthermore, 

Since one is affirmative, its attribute is also taken par- 
ticularly. Then only one universal term remains, viz : 
the attribute of the negative premises. 

Some rich-men are not happy. 

Some rich pious men are happy. 

No conclusion can be drawn from this, 

A complex syllogism. 

(The conclusion is partly in one, partly in the other 
premise. ) 

The sun is an inanimate substance. 

The Persians worship the sun. 

Therefore—The Persians worship an inanimate sub- 
stance. 

Reduced to a simple syllogism. 

He who worships the sun, worships an inanimate sub- 
stance. 

The Persians worship the sun. 

Therefore—The Persians worship an inanimate sub- 
stance. 

A SorirEs. 

He who drinks well, sleeps well. 

He who sleeps well, does not think anything bad. 

He who does not think anything bad, does not sin. 

He who does not sin, will be saved. 

Ergo—He who drinks well will be saved. 


TEACHING IN THE INDIAN SCHOOLS. 








Regulatiors by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

‘1, No text-books in the vernacular will be allowed 
in any school where children are placed undvr contract, 
or where the government contributes, in any manner 
whatever, to the support of the school ; n>» oral instruc- 
tion in the vernacular will be allowed a‘ such schools. 
The entire curriculum must be in the E 2glish language.” 

«2, The veraacular may be used in missionary scnools 
only for oral instruction in morals and religion, where 
it is deemed to be an auxiliary to the English language 
in conveying such instruction.” 

“3. No person other than a native Indian teacher. 
will be permitted to teach in any Indian vernacular, 
and these native teachers will only be allowe-i in schools 
not supported in whole or in pars by the government, 
at remote points, where there are no government or 
contract schools-where the English language is taught. 
These schools, under native teachers only, are allowed 
to teach in the vernacular with a view of reaching those 
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Indians who cannot have the advantages of instruction 
in English, and they must give way to the English- 
teaching schools, as soon as they are established where 
the Indians can have access to them ” 

It will be noticed that the third regulation seems to 
make an exception to the second. This important sub- 
ject has been of late much discussed, and will be much 
discussed in the future. 





JACOTOT ‘AND HIS PARADOXES. 





By Supr. WILL S. MONROE. 

The words of the Great Teacher, “A prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country,” find apt exem- 
plification in the life of the great educator Jacotot, 
whose reforms incited less interest in his own country, 
than in Germany. He was born at Dijon, France, in 
1770, and at an early age evinced a marked preference 
for self-teaching. When less than twentv-five, he wes 
appointed sub-director, and later was given a profes- 
sorship in a polytechnic school ; but on the restoration 
of the Bourbons, he was obliged to leave France. 

He took refuge in Brussels where he was soon ap- 
pointed professor of the French language and literature 
in the University of Louvain, and in this position he 
developed his remarkable talent for investigating 
methods of instruction. He knew nothing of the Flem- 
ish language, and bis pupils knew less of French. He 
adopted this plan: Copies of Fenelon’s “‘ Telemaqve.: 
with the French on one side, and Flemish translation 
on the other, were given to the pupils. They were to 
study by themselves, comparing the two languages, 
and committing the French to memory. The success 
of the method was remarkable, and from it he deduced 
the first of his well known paradoxes. ‘‘ Every one can 
teach, and, moreover, can teach that which he does not 
know himeelf.” By this, Jacotot did not mean to affirm 
that he could teach facts of which he was ignorant. but 
rather that he meant to so direct or superintend the 
work of his pupils that they might leirn entirely by the 
efforts of their own minds. 

‘* All human beings are equally capable of learning” 
was a second paradox. He intended by this to say that 
the pupil's capacity for learning is largely determined 
by bis own will, that the will is the controlling in- 
fluence in all mental activity, a fact which is confirmed 
by modern psychology. 

Another paradox was, ‘‘The pupil must learn some- 
thing thoroughly and refer everything to that.” Learn, 
repeat, reflect, and verify are the key words of this 
paradox. In this he did not differ substantially with 
Ascham, who hed expressed the same thought in his 
‘*School-master” two centuries and a half before, 
although a work with which Jacotot was probably not 
familiar. Jacotot labored his whole life with charac- 
teristic enthusiasm and disinterestedness for what he 
regarded as intellectual emancipation. He returned to 
France to spend his closing years, where he died in 1840. 
A French critic has described him as being one of the hest 
and most lovable of men, possessing firmness, patience, 
honesty, candor, inexhaustible goodne’s, and unives- 
sal charity. It is said of him that he always closed his 
letters with this formula, ‘‘I especially commend to 
you the poor.” . 

Marked as they are by inequalities and eccentricities, 
his writings possess great zeal and rare enthusiasm for 
teaching, and they have wrought much good in stimu- 
lating later educators, not the least of whom is Joseph 
Payne, who was always proud to speak of Jacotot as his 
master. 





ASSIGNING LESSONS. 





It requires wisdom to know how to give pupils work to 
do ; that is. if the teacher does any thinking on her own 
account. The easiest way in this matter is the poorest 
way. Get a text-book in which the food is all chopped 
up, cooked, and all but eaten, and then follow it. Put 
the finger on each question as it is asked, soas to be sure 
the place is not lost, and ask each one in turn on through 
the whole lot. Require the answers inthe words of the 
book. This supposes the maximum of the machine ele- 
ment, and the mininum of thinking quality. It is a sad 
commentary on the civilization of our day that text- 
book makers find it necessary to print questions in their 
books just asthey are supposed to be wanted in class 
work, and that many teachers will not use a school book 
that has not all the questions printed just as they will be 
wanted. If there is one machine more useless than any 
other labor saving machines, it is one adapted to the 


NO ONE TEACHER CAN TELL ANOTHER TEACHER WHAT 
QUESTIONS HE OUGHT TO ASK IN THE 
PROCESS OF TEACHING. 

There are laws of questioning ; laws of dependence ; 
laws of generalization ; laws of reasoning—all sorts of 
laws, both fundamental and specific, gerieral and par- 
ticular, that should be known by teachers, but there are 
No specific rules that apply to all teachers in conducting 
special recitations. The class is a law to itself. The 
special work to be given cannot be anticipated by a text- 
book maker. In ageneral way the course can be pointed 
out, but not in a special way. The personal equation, 
as astronomers call it, must be worked out by each per- 
son by himself. 

If all questions in text-books should be prohibited by 
law, the standard of teaching would be advanced. It 
would throw teachers on themselves, and thus make 
them self-reliant. Questions in Sunday School papers 
are standing premiums on ignorance and stupidity. The 
flippant young teacher picksup her lesson paper Sunday 
afternoon, and fires the stock questions at her class re- 
gardless of consequences, and when the powder is ex- 
hausted. poor thing! what can she do, but sit still, look 
pretty, keep the children still and wait for the sad pan- 
tomime to come to an end? It is pitiful, with a whole 
world full of children hungry for thought, that it often 
happens that they have to be stuffed with the saw-dust 
of cut and dried platitudes, instead of being fed with 
heart and head nourishing food. The world is crying 
for teachers! Teacners!! Not “dumb driven cattle,” 
but TEACHERS!! Weare devoutly thankful that there 
are thousands more to-day. than ten years ago, but we 
want an army 300,000 strong in these United States. 
They are coming ! 





RULERS OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF 
THE WORLD. 


By Dr. N. B. WEBSTER. 
Corrected and re-printed by request. 





PRESIDENTS. 


Argentine Republic. Dr. Juarez Celman. 
Bolivia. G. Pacheco. 

Chili. José Manuel Balmaceda. 
Colombia. Rafael Nunez. 

Costa Rica. Gen. Bernardo Soto. 
Equador. J. M. P. Caamano. 

France. M. Sadi-Carnot. 

Guatemala. Don M. 8. Barillas. 
Hayti. Gen. Salomon 

Honduras. Gen. Luis Bogran. 
Liberia. H. W. R. Johnson. 

Mexico. Gen. Porfirio Diaz. 
Nicaragua. Dr. Don Adan Cardenas. 
Orange Free State. Sir John H. Brand. 
Paraguay. Gen. Escobar. 

Salvador. Gen. F. Menendez. 

San Domingo. Gen. Ulises Henriaux. 
Transvaal. 8. J. Paul Kriger. 
United States. Grover Cleveland. 
Uruguay. Gen. Tajes. 

Venezuela. A. Guzman Blanco. 


KINGS AND ONE QUEEN. 


Abyssinia. Johannes II. 

Belgium. Leopold II. 

Denmark. Christian IX 

Prussia. William I. 

Bavaria, Otto I. 

Saxony. Albert. 

Wurtemberg. Charles. 

Greece. George I. 

Hawaiian Islands. David Kalakaua. 

Italy. Humbert. 

Netherlands. William III. 

Portugal. Luis I. 

Roumania. Charles I. 

Servia. Milan Obrenovitch. 

Nore.—In August 1887 Marano Alvarez was appointed presi- 
dent and Minister of Finance of Peru.— Nation. 

Lord Frederick Arthur Stanley, brother of the Earl of Derby, 
and late secretary for the Colonies is announced to succeed the 
Marquis of Lansdowne as Governor General of Canada, in the 
summer of 1888. 

June 19, 1887, President Barillas of Guatemala suspended the 
action of the constitution and assumed power as Dictator. 

In the latter part of December the Guatemalan revolutionists 
under ex-President Castano were defeated with great slaughter 
in a battle with the troops of Gen. Barillas, near the city of Gua- 
temala. 

No ruler of any important country died in 1887. President 
Grevy resigned the presidency of France and M. Sadi-Carnot was 


Siam. Khulaloukorn I. 

Spain. Alfonso XIII. (His mother, regent.) 
Sweden and Norway. Oscar IT. 

Great Britain and Ireland. Victoria I. 


MISCELLANEOUS TITLES. 


Afghanistan. Abdur Rahman Khan (Ameer.) 
Beloochistan. Mir Khodadad (Khan.) 
Bokhara. Seid Abdul Ahad (Ameer.) 


Borneo. Hasim Alana Akamaldin (Sultan.) 
Egypt. Mohammed Tewfie (Khedive.) 
Japan. Mutsu-Hito (Mikado.) 


Morocco, Mulai Hassan (Sultan.) 

Nepaul. Surandar Sar Shunishir Jung (Maharaja.) 

Persia. Nassr-ed-Din (Shah.) 

Tunis. Sidi Ali Pasha (Rey.) 

Turkey. Abdul Hamid II. (Sultan.) 

Canada. Marquis of Lansdowne (Gov. Gen.) 

India. Earl of Dufferin (Viceroy.) 
EMPERORS AND ONE EMPRESS. 

Anam, Chang-Mong. 

Austro-Hungary. Francis Joseph I. 

Brazil. Dom Pedro II. 

China. Kwang Hsii. 

Germany. William I. 

Russia, Alexander ITI. 

India. Victoria I. (Queen of Great Britain.) 





AVAILABLE CAPITAL. 
It is estimated that the burning of the Alexandrian 
library retarded the progress of civilization many cen- 
turies It destroyed the fruits of long research. But 
wh» has ever estimated the number of years civilize- 
tion has been retarded by the neglect of men to avail 
themselves of the fruits of research that has been 
accumulated within their reach ? 
All down through the ages have lived men who have 
attempted to teach others, either children or adu!ts. 
Some were eminently successful, some mode failures. 
Away back in ancient Soarta was old Lycurgus who 
laid down asystem of rules for the education of the 
voung, with an eye to producing patriotic, valorous and 
vigorous citizens. He abolished money and distinct- 
ions in rank, that there might he no selfish strife for 
position or wealth, but he encouraged emulation and 
competition among the voung and behold ina few years 
the Spartans were exceedingly selfish, unpatriotic, and 
greedy of gain and position. 

But we have gone on offering prizes and medals just 
as though the result of the experiment had never been 
made known. And we wonder at the excessively 
greedy spirit of the age. 

And there was another teacher in ancient Greece, a 
grand ornament to the profession, who used to take the 
conceit out of his puvilsin about two minutes and make 
them tell exactly what they knew and what they didn’t 
know. Ifa Socrates could put a few of his searching 
questions to the men and women he might meet on the 
streets to-day he would find the like confident persua 
sion, and unsuspecting dogmatism as to generalities, 
that he found in ancient Athens—the like faltering. 
blindness.and contradictions when cross-questioned into 
telling exactlv what they know. 

Socrates left in the market places of Athens consider- 
able less egotism, and a great desire among his most 
intimate pupils to search for truth. 

Here then is an experience by which the teacher can 
profit. The pupil can be made to know where bis 
ignorance begins, by defining exactly what he knows, 
and made to think for him:elf, not by being told when 
he has given a wrong answer, having his answer ap- 
plied until he sees where it fails and goes on himself to 
correct it 

Then there was Plato, the great pupil of Socrates. 
Having acquired from his master the habit of subjecting 
every statement toa rigid cross-examination,and of clear- 
ly defining what he knew, he started out with no other 
equipment to gain knowledge. He pushed inquiries 
in this direction and in that direction,he made definitions 
and pulled them to pieces, and though he did not come 
to any important conclusions himself he took one ster 
in advance by teaching the art of classification, and he 
pointed out the possibilities that lay before farther re- 
search. He awoke eager curiosity that impelled investi- 
gation. 

So can the teacher to day, who is not too opinionated 
and too much burdened with a desire to exhibit erudi- 
tion,arouse curiosity and set the pupils to investigating. 
What if they do ask questions which the teacher cannot 
answer, all the more will their minds be aroused to 
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Going on thus through the list of renowned educators 
the student of pedagogy finds rich mines of experience 
from which he can take out and enlarge his educational 
capital,—and, eventually his pocket-book. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


" The object of this department 1s to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The deviccs here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 

















*GEOGRAPHY AS AN END, AND AS A MEANS 
TO AN END, 





By Supt. C, E. MELENEyY, Paterson, N. J. 

Primary geography has to do mainly with things that 
can be seen, It is astudy of nature. These elefnentary 
ideas of the subject can be only learned by perception, 
consequently the instruction must be objective. The 
facts to be taught include whatever comes within the 
range of vision ; or, as is often expressed, within the 
child’s horizon, This horizon depends much upon the 
home and school surroundings. 


Tae TEXT-BOOK OF NATURE. 


In most places the natural scenery affords ample study 
of hills, mountains, valleys, plains, ponds, rivers, forests, 
villages, and possibly, coast line and the forms of water. 

Within this horizon can be observed the vegetation, 
metals, rocks, animals, occupations, homes, customs, 
habits, etc., etc. The study of all these should be by 
observation—the purpose, formation of perfect concepts. 

Some of these forms may be only in miniature, but 
they answer the same purpose. For instance, there may 
be no river in view, but possibly a little stream, or a 
brook. At any rate the rainy day furnishes illustrations. 
The gutter stream has all the characteristics of the 
river, source, banks, tributaries, etc. The only differ- 
ence is in the dimensions, which the imagination can 
supply. 

In such an exercise the child has been learning at first 
hand all the elements of geographical knowledge, culti- 
vating the faculties of perception, conception and im- 
agination, and he has done it by his own activity. 

Knowledge of things cannot be imparted to little 
children in language clear enough to convey the truth ; 
it can only be learned by the action of the senses, and 
we cannot be sure a child knows simply because he can 
give back in language what he has received in language. 
There can bea kind of traffic in words withous ideas, 
just as there can be large sales on paper with no prop- 
erty back of it. If the child can describe accurately in 
words what he has learned by sense perceptions, we 
may be sure he knows. 


WHAT THE CHILDREN CAN DO. 


A very important part of instruction in elementary 
geographical forms is their reproduction, by the child, 
in some kind of material easy to handle—sand, for in- 
stance. 

The children should represent on the molding-table 
the forms they have seen, or that they have pictured in 
their imagination ; a range of mountains, for instance. 
Next, they should represent these forms by drawing 
upon paper and the blackboard, then by oral and writ- 
ten descriptions. The language should always be simple 
at first, and within the child’s own vocabulary. 


How TO APPROACH THE ‘‘ UNKNOWN.” 


After the children have learned all there is within the 
range of their vision, pictures should be used to teach 
new subjects. Text-books are unnecessary at this stage, 
but the teacher should have at hand some good scrap- 
books or charts illustrating scenes in remote places, 
landscapes, cities, industries, people, etc. These pic- 
tures may be found in great abundance in illustrated 
papers. 

A great deal is learned about the world by means of 
pictures and stories before a text-book is depended upon. 
These will represent certain features of the earth, 
phenomena of nature, natural resources, occupations, 
customs and races oi men. These will convey far more 
ideas than the names of countries can. The name 
Switzerland conveys no idea, but pictures of its 
mountains, glaciers, etc., do. The only map of Arabia 
needed at this stage is a picture of a desert scene show- 
ing the camel, caravan, and an Arab in full costume. 
For Egypt, show pictures of the pyramids and the Nile ; 
for China, tea plantations ; and so on for each country, 





*From a lecture delivered before the Industrial Bupetian: 
Association ; reported by E. L. Benedict. 


giving pictures characteristic of its features. All of 
these pictures the children may copy in such drawings 
as they are able to make. 

(Supt. Meleney here showed very creditable drawings 
of geographical pictures made by pupils. One was a 
group of prairie horses, another a marine scene. } 

REPRESENTATIVE WORK IN HIGHER GRADES. 

Maps and globes should be kept in the back-ground 
until the children get definite ideas of realities. When 
they do begin to study maps they can represent them in 
several ways—in putty, clay, plaster, wood, and brass. 

[Here some very good putty maps were shown, also 
some cut out of colored'kindergarten paper, and pasted 
on manilla paper, and a map of South America cut out 
of white holly and inlaid in black walnut. Some very 
fine map-drawings were also shown. ] 

The value of this work is that it trains the mind as 
well as the hand ; it cultivates attention and accurate 
perception. 

I would encourage the drawing of everything the 
child learns, as a means of expression, and I would not 
abridge oral and written descriptions in the ordinary 
recitation. One good method in recitation is to let a 
pupil stand before the class map in hand, and give a 
description of what it represents, pointing to the places 
as he speaks, 





DRAWING IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


By W. N. Hutu, State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Drawing is to be regarded as a language or a means of 
expressing thought. In the training of teachers the aim 
in drawing is essentialy different from technical art 
schools. They are to be trained to illustrate upon the 
blackboard every subject which they teach. Drawing 
is the child’s language, and he never outgrows it, no 
matter how versatile he may become in other forms of 
expression. The teacher’s general purpose is therefore 
to learn this language that he may communicate with 
children. No interpreter is needed for pictures. Oral 
or written language is often obscure and needs explana- 
tion. ‘‘The isochronal vibrations destroyed the mole- 
cular cohesion of the iron and the Tay bridge fell.” ‘A 
sideromelane is an amorphous, ferruginous variety of 
labradorite.” Such language, to most scholars needs an 
interpreter, but old and young enter at once into mutual 
sympathy with the thought of a picture, however artis- 
tic or complicated. 
Drawing is also a universal language. Pupils of for- 
eign birth in our public schools are as easily led out and 
instructed through this instrumentality as native English 
speaking pupils. 

The teacher of a primary department has no interest 
whatever in trefoils, quarterfoils, Catharine-wheel win- 
dows, and conventionalized forms, but she must have 
possession of the crayon expressions for all those forms 
which lead to a knowledge of the simplest words in 
reading, such as, hat, cup, knife, apple, pear, etc, and 
she must be able to sketch quickly, skillfully, and we 
may say accurately, and therefore in a fascinating man- 
ner, whatever is necessary to a better understanding of 
the written page. If this is not true why do theauthors 
of charts embellish them with pictures? Picture-making 
in connection with all primary work is universally con- 
ceded to be essential. Normal schools should therefore 
make teachers proficient with the crayon, not so much 
in geometric forms, as in forms of natural objects and 
artistic display. Teachers learn this work very easily. 
In one term of four months, they become exceedingly 
proficient. Good illustrations have a deep and abiding 
influence, and the importance of this free-hand work 
cannot be overestimated. ~ 

Teachers of geography should be ‘skillful in drawing 
circles, curves, maps of states and countries ; not indeed 
with construction lines, though these may be helpful at 
first while learning the outline, but free-hand sketches, 
locating boundaries, rivers, cities, railroads, with great 
rapidity and facility. 

How can the teacher of mathematical geography con- 
tent himself with asking the questions from the book 
and receiving memorized answers? How the subjects 
would glow with interest, when, under the facile crayon, 
would spring into existence continents, islands, vol- 
canoes, currents, tides, springs, clouds, and the earth in 
its relation to other planets! No room for dullness or 
levity here! These things are real when brought to our 
very gaze, and how wonderful they are ! 

In mathematics, the representation of some simple ob- 
jects to give pupils the first conception of number is 
desirable, also in denominate numbers, square and cube 
root, and mensuration. 





The teaching of physiology may he made much more 


agreeable and effective by drawing the tody and showing 
the organs in place. 

Particularly should teachers of physics, natural his- 
tory, astronomy, geology, botany, and all organic life, 
be apt and skillful in free-hand sketches as the subjects 
are developed in class work. 

How direct the sight road to the mind and how im- 
pressible, the latter through this sense! Normal schools 
should make teachers proficient in all this work. The 
art forms in designing may be learned asitems of know]l- 
edge, but are not essential toa teacher’s real work. This 
work takes a wider, a higher range. Its field is unlim- 
ited. Drawing comprehends all knowledge. It is the 
companion of spoken language. The learner both sees 
and hears. Language may fail to convey the idea, visi- 
ble illustration, never. : , 

Normal school graduates should command at least 
these two languages. A variety of text-books then is 
better than uniformity. 

Not ‘‘ Where is the lesson to-day?” but, ‘‘ What is the 
subject to-day ?’’ When the recitation comes, books are 
laid aside, and the subject treated independently of 
books. 

A dozen text-books in physiology, are better than any 
one, and any division of the subject cuuld be made more 
interesting by the introduction of the thoughts of differ- 
ent authors. 

The same is true of any other subject. Reading should 
not be made an exception. "Would it not be well to train 
all the other members of the class to listen while one 
reads? If each reads from a different book so much the 
more interesting. We are pushing with ardor to make 
good readers, but who ever thinks of making good lis- 
teners, and training pupils to tell what they have heard? 
The old roads upward, though beaten hard, are difficult 
of ascent, but the teacher’s illustrations invest truth 
with a new life. The pupil absorbs much of this spirit 
of delineation. It is natural to his constitution and 
growth. These visual perceptions quicken the auraland, 
consciously and unconsciously the pupil grows rapidly 
into the facts of knowledge and they become a part of 
him. He will not tell you what a compound palmate 
leaf is, he willshow you. His grandfather’s, and perhaps 
his father’s, mathematics consisted of ‘‘ doing sums’’ and 
getting answers ; his, of evolving principles and illustra- 
ting them. The school is not teaching him how to make 
a living but how to live, and to see more in life and his 
surroundings through these quickened perceptions. 





TEACHING PHYSIOLOGY. 





By Josep 8. TAYLOR. 


I.—PREPARATION. 

1. Of Teacher. 

2. Of Pupil. 
IT.—DISTINCTION OF TERMS. 


I.—PREPARATION.—It is the design of these papers to 
exhibit one way of teaching physiology to the average 
pupil in an ungraded school. Wesuppose the absence of 
text-books, except for purposes of reference. What is 
necessary before we can begin? Preparation on the 
part of teacher and pupil. 

1. The teacher’s preparation consists in knowing (1) 
definitely what he proposes to teach in each lesson and 
(2) in a thorough mastery, within his ability, of the 
matter in hand. It is not sufficient vaguely to choose a 
subject and then trust to your general recollection of 
the same from former study. No man, not even the 
specialist, is at all times prepared to explain in detail all 
the subjects with which he is in general familiar enough. 
Even if you can do as well without special study as 
another with is, still the same duty of preparation con- 
fronts you. You lay down the rule for your pupils, that 
nothing is well done that is not his best ; and if you are 
conscientious in the discharge of your responsible duties, 
nothing less will suffice for yourself. Nor is it, asa 
rule, safe or wise for a teacher to restrict himself to cne 
author. Consult all the authorities accessible to you. 
You will be delighted to find how one author makes a 
suggestion that just fits into something another says, 
and how the two stimulate your own imagination so as 
to enable you to put the matter in a third form original 
with yourself. Aclear, well ordered, definite know!- 
edge of the subject—such is the teacher's aim in the 
preparation. 

2. The pupil’s preparation consists in putting away all 
books and whatever else might attract his attention 
during the lesson. Playing is one of the besetting sins 
of children in school. Talkingis arother. The teacher 





should never attempt oral instruction unless every pupil 
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is intent upon the lesson. As the information is spoken 
and not printed, the inattentive pupil sustains a loss that 
is irreparable. 

II.—DIsTINCTION OF TERMS.—Before you take up the 
study in detail it is well to direct attention to the body 
asa whole. Show briefly the importance and necessity 
of such a study. We deem it important to know the 
names and descriptions of the earth’s surface ; to learn 
the history of great nations and great men of the past; 
to become familiar even with the names and courses of 
the stars. But above all these things is it necessary to 
understand the human body, this house of the soul, 
upon whose welfare all our usefulness in this life, and 
our happiness here and hereafter may depend. 


EXPERIMENT. 


Take out your watch. Continue as follows: ‘* Suppose 
you had never heard of a watch, and should find one, 
what is the first thing you would do? You would open 
it. You would take off the hands and lift out the wheels 
and pinions. You would take down the entire watch 
and examine all its parts, Then, if you were intelli- 
gent, you would try to find out what the thing was for, 
and what each part had to do in making the whole use- 
ful. If you found the watch going, you would try to 
find out how to keep it running. 

‘‘The human body is just such a delicate machine as a 
watch, only a thousand times more complicated. Once 
there was a time when nobody knew any more of this 
body than a savage knows of a watch. People began to 
examine the bodies of dead men. They separated it into 
parts to see how the body was made. This they called 
Anatomy, a word which means ‘tocut up.’ Next they 
tried to find out what each part had to do. This they 
called Physiology. And, finally, when they had dis- 
covered how this human machine is made and how the 
several parts work, they tried to find out how to keep 
everything in repair. This they called Hygiene, after 
the Greek goddess of health.” 

Thus we have developed three very important defini- 
tions: Anatomy, the science of structure ; Physiology: 
the science of function ; Hygiene, the science of health. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 





ELOCUTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





By Lucy Aanes Hayes. 

Some teachers may smile at the above title and say— 
‘We have already too many studies that must be taught 
without introducing eesthetical ones | ””—and yet—grant- 
ing that a command of clear cut English words and a 
pleasant tone of speaking them are zsthetical—who 
cares to live en bread alone in the child world or in any 
other world? 

The value of self-respect in the child is acknowledged 
for its whole worth by educators. Elocution is a study, 
the practice of which brings self-respect. By elocution 
I do not mean the agonies and frantic gestures of young 
ladies who are learning to ‘‘speak on the stage,” nor 
anything else than voices trained to sweetness so far as 
their qualities will admit, natural interpretation of the 
thought they read, and clear-cut enunciation of words, 

—‘‘ Halloa Johnnie’d’ Joo go ter th’ circus yesterdee?” 

Say ! Give’s a bite of yer apple will yer?” ‘‘ Who'd 
Joo see at ther fair? ‘‘ Dontcher dothat agin!” Allof 
these are used in the schoolyard at recess and in the 
school-room at recitation time and still the teacher won- 
ders at the carelessness of her pupils in arithmetical 
computation, dress, writing, drawing, etc. 

The Col, Parkerites say, ‘‘ You learn to do by doing!” 
Yes, verily, it is a saying worthy of a wise man,—but 
Col. Parker can’t teach at Normalville aud superintend 
the teaching of those who profess to have caught his 
spirit, at the same time. 

_ Our“ American Voice” is famous for its harshness. 

How much of this harshness should be entered on the 
list of sins against the teacher who calls out at intervals 
—“Speak louder, John!” ‘‘Hold your voice up at a 
question mark, Mary!” ‘Class, read that stanza in 
concert!” And similar commands ? 

The study of phonics is the first stage of the study of 
elecution. 

The right interpretation of the verses read is the sec- 
ond and last stage of this important study. Right in- 
terpretation is always accompanied by pleasant, because 
natural tones of voice and the proper teaching of phon- 
ics does away with slovenliness of enunciation—and 
here we have Elocution in a nut-shell. For the sake of 
the child’s self-respect, for the sake of society and the 
child’s position in it by and by, for the sake of right 





MY OBSERVATIONS ABROAD. 


By Dr. L. R. Kiemm, of Ohio. 
Il,—TEACHING DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 


Teachers in countries that have adopted the metric 
system have an advantage over American teachers in 
this, that they have at their disposal means for illustrat- 
ing which we cannot apply. While our measures, foot- 
rule, yardstick, etc., are very convenient for 
illustrating common fractions (twelve and thirty- 
six being oftener divisable than ten), the meter 
is the ideal means for illustrating decimal 
fractions. In Heidelberg I observed a teacher 
introduce the subject of decimal fractions to, 
what seemed to me, very young pupils. 

First he reviewed numeration: ‘‘Ten ones 
make one ten. Ten is the tenfold of one. 
Ten tens make a hundred. A hundred is the 
tenfold of ten, and the hundred fold of one;” 
and s> forth. ‘One place further to the lef; 
increases the value of the digit tenfold ; one place / 
further to the right decreases it to the tenth part. 
As the tens are obtained from the hundred by “gu 
dividing by ten, and the one from ten by divid- 4 
ing by ten, so the fractions are obtained in 7 
the same way. Thus by dividing one by ten 
we get ten tenths, and by dividing one tenth 
thus, we obtain ten hundredths ; and so forth, 
This was further illustrated by using the ‘‘ Meter and its 
Divisions.” 

A meter-measure (pardon the tautology) was sketched 
on the board in “‘ life-size.” It was made three times 
as the cut shows. 


- One Part. One Merer 





Ten PARTS. DECIMETERS. 
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HUNDRED PARTS. CENTIMETERS. 
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The children knew that 1 meter=10 decimeters, So 
the teacher made them see and say, that 1dm.=¥, m. 
Similar expressions had preceded when common frac- 
tions were treated. But the teacher was very thorough 
in his mode of procedure. He now made the pupils see, 
say and write as follows :— 


idm. = 4, m. yo m. = 10m. 
2dm. = 4; m. yo M. = 2 dm. 
8 dm, = ,4; m., ete. m. = 8dm., etc 
9dm. = 4, m. Yo m. = 9 dm. 
10 dm. = #§ m. = 1m. | 1m. or }§m. = 10 dm. 


Then exercises like these followed :— 
2m.1dm, = m. 
2m. 2dm, = 2; m., and so forth to 2,4, m. 
When this was sufficiently practiced, the decimal 
notation was introduced. They knew from. preceding 
exercises, that every place further to the right would 
decrease the digit to the tenth part. Now they were 
asked to write : 
2m. 1 dm, = 2744 m. or 2.1 m. 
_ 2m. 2dm. = 24, m. or 2.2 m. 
2m.3dm. = 23, m. or 2.3 m. 
The use of the decimal point was not necessary to ex- 
plain, it having been taught in connection with notation 
of marks, groschen, and pennies, as is done in our coun- 
try with dollars, dimes and cents. The result of this 
lesson is that 5 meters 6 decimeters may be written 
5.6m., just as 5 marks 6 groschen may be written 
M.5.6. 
Now the hundredths were treated like the tenths by 
writing whole strings and columns of common frac- 
tions. Thus the centimeter was brought in :— 


lem. = 4, dm. = m. rép M. = Y dm. = 1 cm. 
2cm. = ¥ dm. = yjz mM. eto ee 
88cm. = dm. =,§5m. yzhom. = dm. = 38cm. 
Then followed again :— 


8m. 4dm. 1 cm. = 8m. 4, dm. or 3.41 m. 
8m. 4dm. 2cm. = 3m. 4, dm. or 3.42 m. 


Again, notation of money was made use of. Thus 
they wrote 5 mark, 4 groschen, 3 pennies=M. 5.43. 

There was nothing startlingly new,if anything new 
at all, in this lesson. I sketch it for the sole purpose of 
showing, that familiarity with the metric tables will 
assist in the teaching of decimal fractions. If there was 
anything else in this lesson which commended iteelf to 
me, it was the systematic and thorough treatment. 
There was no skipping, no jumping at conclusions, but 
a steady movement which reminded me of nafuye’s own 











SOPPLEMENTARY READING LESSONS FOR THE 
LITTLE FOLKS. 





By Wa. M. Girrin, Newark, N. J. 
LESSON IL. 


NoTe.—Let the children talk about the pica, telling 
what they see. Ask them what the children are play- 
ing. When they rezd the story they will be delighted 
to tind they have given right answers. 
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FRANK AND HIS SHOP. 


Frank, is this your shop ? 

Yes, Eva, what can I sell you ? 

Have you a dress to sell ? 

O, yes, I have a beauty here. 
pretty one ? 

I see it is red. Have you a blue one ? 

Well, no, not now Eva. I may have some, 

I will buy one of them. My doll has a 
red dress. 

Very well, can I sell you a drum ? 

Sell a little girl adrum! O, no, Frank, 
you cannot sell me a drum. 

Can I sell you a doll ? 

No, not now. I will buy an apple. 

One ? 

Yes, one: 


Is it nota 


I like your shop and may buy 


-!a doll. 


That is nice I will treat you well when 
you want one. 

Good-bye, Frank. 

Good-bye, Eva, call again. 

In an hour Eva did call again to see Frank. 
Frank let Eva see what he had in the store 
tosell. Frank sent Eva's mamma an apple. 
It is fun for Eva and Frank to play store. 
Do you play with your little sister ? 

LESSON IV. 

Sentences containing only review words for drill in 
inflection. ° 

What has May’s doll ? 

May’s doll has a dress. 

ls the doll’s dress blue ? 

O, no, the doll’s dress is red. 

Can the doll see ? 

O, no, no, the doll cannot see. 


What has Willie ? 
Willie has a ball. 

What has Fred ? 

Fred has a top. 

Can Fred spin the top ? 
O, yes, Fred can spin it. 


May has a doll. Fred has a top. Willie 
has a ball. What has Ben ? 

Ben has a pet dog. 

What has the dog ? 

The dog has a good name. 

A good name! What is the name ? 

The name is Rover. 


O, here is Rover, little Rove, 

With Willie, Fred, and May. 

Will with a ball, May with a doll, 

Fred with a top at play. 

Notg.—The cut used is reduced from the ree 
Reading Chart, by permpssion of A. 8, Barnes & Co, 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 








The German Crown Prince and Crown Princess celebrated the 
thirtieth anniversary of their wedding. 

The alumni of the University of the City of New York held 
their fifty-sixth annual dinner at Delmonico’s. 

A fire in Philadelohia caused a loss of $1,100,000. 

Viscount Das Noguiras, the Portugese minister, died in Wash- 
ington. 

The principal features of Mr. Pa'mer's vlan for restricting im- 
migration is to have candidates for American citizenship obtain 
from United States cynsuls certificates of good character, etc., 
and also pay a head tax. 

The death sentences of sven nihilists have been commuted to 
long terms of imprisonment. 

Tn his message Mayor Hewitt recommended an uderground 
railroad connecting with the New York Central road at Forty- 
second street, as the most feasible means of securing rapid transit 
for New York City. 

The failure of the state senate to p%s3 an appropriation caused 
the s’spension of convict work at Sing Sing. 

A fire on Broadway, N. Y., caused a loss of about $2,000,000. 
Several firemen were hurt. 

A bill has been introduced into Congress to prevent the forma- 
tion of trusts, pools, and combines, making the promoters of 
these schemes guilty of felonious conspiracy. 

The bill to reduce postare on first-class mail matter to one cent 
per ounce has been reported adversely. 

A commercial traveler who was robbed in Kansas City has sued 
that city for damages. 

A nihilist officer, a member of a secret societv that had detailed 
him to kill the Czar, shot himself rather thin comply. 

The Rounanians fear a Russian invasion before Austria is 
ready to give assistance. 

The members of the ways and means committee are at work 
upon the tariff bill. 

At the burning of the New York Hospital for the Crippled and 
Ruptured, one hundred and sixty-three children were rescued by 
four brave policemen. 

Thousands of people crossed on the ice bridge that formed at 
Niavara. 

An earthquake was felt in Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Tsl nd recently. 

A monument to be dedicated to the soldiers and sailors will be 
made for the state of Indiana by Bruno Schmitz. 

Many of the striking emplovees of th? Philadelphia & Reading 
company have resumed work. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 





The library of Roman Catholic books published in England 
during the last fifty years, and sent as a jubilee offering to the 
Pope, consists of some 1,500 volumes. Theology predominates, 
Cardinals Manning and Newman being responsible for about 
fifty volumes. 

A hundred “ privately printed " copies of “ A Few Poems of 
Many Years,"* by the Rev. Samuel Longfellow, brother and biog- 
rapher of the famous post, wera distributed among the author’s 
friends at Christmas. 

The Rev. Marvin Vincent, D.D., bas begun his labors in the 
chair of Sacred Literature in Union Seminary. as the successor of 
Pr. Schaff, who has succeeded the late President Hitchcock as 
Professor of Church History. 

The oration at the 250th anniversary of the founding of New 
Haven, Conn., April 25 next, will be delivered by the Rev. New- 
man Smrtb. 

The trustees of Adelhert College, in Ohio, one of the depart- 
ments of the Western Reserve University, have decided that it is 
inexpedient to continue the co-education of the sexes in that col- 
lege, and have concluded to establish a new college for women, 
and maintain it at the highest grace. 

Presidént Eliot, in a recent address to the students of Harvard, 
said that he believed many vices and improprieties of undergrad- 
uates could be corrected by a rectified public opinion among the 
students themselves, rather than by multiplying rules by the 
faculty. 

John Fisk, of Cambridge, bas not increased his bank account 
much by his philosophical writings, as they are only read by 
scholare. His lectures, however, are more popular. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Ce 











IDAHO. 


The first teachers’ institute of Alturas county was recently held 
at Hailey. The meeting was presided over by our worthy super- 
intendent, Mrs Frances Butler. Tne session was a grand success 
from beginninr to ending, and the teachers enthusiastic. The 
citizens of Hailey and n*ighboring towns were present, and gave 
careful attention, showing clearly that they were interested in 
the cause of education. Gen. Geo. H. Roberts deliver: d an able, 
eloquent, and instructive lecture on Tuesday evening, selecting 
as his subject ‘‘ Stephen Girard.” Oa Wednesday evening a mis- 
cellaneous program was rendered by the teachers and friends of 
education. Thursday evening Hon. Silas W. Moody. Ty. Supt.. 
gave a lecture on “Growls at Our Public Schools,” in which he 
put b ‘fore his audience a picture of our school system painted in 
all its brilliancy, then reversing it, clearly illustrated the defects, 
etc. Idaho is justly proud of her public schools. Her buildings 
and accommodations are excellent, and the salaries paid bring to 
her children the very best teachers in the land. Alturas county, 
forming alm >s* a2 empire (coataining 19,000 sq. mi'es), wi b ber 
exhuustless mine: 0° gold, silver, and lead, is not forgetting the 
wants of the little ones, J. W. Faris. . 
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KANSAS. 

H. A. Smitb, of Larned. a well-known schoo!-man, died recently 
at Larned. Reno county has a complete system of gradation on 
the plan of Speer’s Course of Study. 

H. G. Larimer of the Topeka High School is quite prominent 
asa literary student. He recently read papers on “ Carlyle” and 
“ Browning,” before literary societies of the capital city. 

R. W. Turner of Jewell covnty, who resigned his Superinten- 
dency to take charge of the Western School Journal, is succeeded 
by O. H. Durand, an old teacher of that county. 

Tbe officers of the Central Kansas Associati:n for 1888 are: 
President, W. H. Fertig, Larned; Vice-President, Mrs. 8. J. 
Carruthers, Salina; Secretary, Miss Laura Izola; Treasurer, W. 
M. Reece, Great Bend. 


County associations are organized in nearly every county of 
the state. They are doing excellent work. 

The High School of Ottawa recently spent a day at the State 
University at Lawrence, the guests of the University seniors. A 
banquet was given in the college hall in the evening, at which 
post-prandial speeches were made by Chancellor Lippincott, 
Supt. Harvey and others. 


Vv. M. Noble fills the vacancy in the Smith County Superin- 
tendency caused by the marriage and resignation of Mrs. 
Saoders, nee Millard. 


G. H. Winans of Junction City is in considerable demand as a 
lecturer oa educational topics before institutes, etc. 
Hope. State Correspondent. C. M. HARGER. 


LOUISIANA. 


The work in vocal music commenced last year in the State 
Normal School, under most unpromising auspices, has pro- 
gressed most satisfac orily. Improvement is to be observe in 
tke entire line of this work. Miss Walmsley is an artist of excep- 
tional ability. But far more than that, she is a born teavher, 
capable of interesting and holding her classes, whether their age 
be six years or thirty. The first work in drawing was commen- 
ced this term; of this department, too, Miss Walmsley takes 
charge, and what might have been expected, the classes are 
delighted with their work. 

Sewing was taken up in th graded practice school. Mr. Cole, 
who came here from New York, is doisg most satisfactory work. 
The Board of Trustces of the Peabody Fund, again appropriated 
for the year beginoing Oct. 1st, $2,000 for the school, and $1,000 
for institutes. 

With the help of one of the most enthusiasti@educators in the 
state , Gov. 8. McEnery, the sci-ntific department of the Normal 
will next year be very extensively enlarged. 

One of the evidences of improvement in the educational work, 
is to be found in the grading of the schools of New Iberia, one 
of the most flourishing towns of south Louisiana. 

At the same place, through the energy of some of its most. en- 
terprising and intelligent citizans, there has been established a 
high school for girlsand boys. All of the schools of the town 
have been placed under the management of an able supcrinten- 
dent. : 

Hon. Warren Easton, State Superintendent, has called a meet- 
ing of the parish superintendents, February 3 and 4, 1888, at 
Baton Rouge. The legislature meets in May next. At the meeting 
of the parish superintendents, the most important matters for 
consideration will refer to the necessity of further legislative 
action for the elevation of the standard of education of the state. 

Natchitoches. State Correspondent. EDWARD E. SHEIB. 


MARYLAND. 


Iv about the central part of Maryland is situated Frederick 
county, the western part mountainous, the eastern part gently 
rolling. Two years ago about five per cent. of the two hundred 
teachers had studied educational methods. At that time Mr. F. 
R. Neighbors was el2cted secretary of tbe board of school com- 
missioners and superintendent of the couuty schools. He be- 
liev a that the way to have good schools was to have good 
teachers, and through his influence and encouragement, almost 
every teacher in the county is taking some educational paper, 
beside about four bundred copies of different books have been 
pliced in their hands, This certainly speaks volumes for the en- 
couragement cf those county superintendents and others who 
are striving to build up a better educational tone. 

His term of office has just closed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Whittier’s eightieth birthday was observed by many schools 
among them the Belknap grammar school of Dover. One of the 
teachers, Miss Cartland, is a daughter of the late Moses A. Cart- 
land, a cousin of the poet. 

Righty-six young men and women applied for admission to the 
evening schools on the opening night. Enough have since joined 
to raise the attendance to 101, twenty-one of whom are young 
ladies. The youngest pupil is ten years old, the oldest seventy. 
A man and his wife are in the school. 

Mr. H. H. Barber, of Milford, recently presented each of his 
pupils with a foot-rule—a very serviceable gift. 

On Sunday night, Nov. 27, a tramp entered a school-house in 
North Barnstead, and being too lazy to provide himself with wood 
from the shed, he burned up all the books and slates in the school 
house to keep himself warm through the night. 


NEW YORK, 


The Alleghany Co. Teachers’ Association was held at 
Welisvilis February 2 and 3. A.C. Mitchell, of Andover, is presi- 
dent. 

Chemung, Yates, Allegany, aad Cattaraugus counties held 
institutes Ja uaty 23 to 27. The first met at Horseheads, Prof. 
I. H. Stout, conductor; the ond at Penn Yan, Prof. 8. H. 
Albro, conductor, and the last two in conjunction with the Indian 
Re-ervation at Salamanca in charge of Dr. J. H. French. 

The sixth annual report of Schoo: Commissioner Sandford, Mt, 
Vernon, N. Y.. gives an encouraging showing of school matters 
in that district. Since Mr. Sandford’s election, the district has 
been enlarged, comprising now twenty-nine schools, as compared 
with nine then. The record of attendance is as follows: 








Number of children betweep 5 and 21 years of age, 13,526, 





Number of children attending school, 6,122: 

Average daily attendance, 3,893. 

The number of volumes in school lit raries is 16,314, 

The Saratoga County Teachers’ Association was held at Saratoga 
Springs, January 28. Mr. C. N. Cobb read a paper on the 
“Profession of Teaching”; Chas. S. Davis one upon “Arithmetic:” 
Mr. Wm. M. Herrie one on “A Course of Study for Rural 
Schools”; J. R. Billingham gave a class exercise in * Music”; 
Miss Hattie Sharp one in “Grammar,” and there was a general 
discussion of ** Truancy.” 

The regular monthly meeting of the Kingston Teachers Asso- 
ciation was held at the Kingston Academy Feb. 4. The program 
contains the following : Percentage, Class Exercise—Principal M. 
&. Bennett ; Primary Reading, Class Exercis°-—Miss Sabina Mur- 
phy ; Advanced Reading, Class Exercise—Principal H. A. Griffin ; 
Number in Primary Grade», Class Exercize—Miss Nena M. Rodie; 
School Management—Principal F. J. Cheney ; Uniform Exemina- 
tions for Teachers’ Certificates and Teachers’ Institutes will also 
be discussed. 

At the closing session of the Cattaraugus County Institute, the 
teachers expressed themeelves in hearty sympathy with 91] move- 
ments tending toward uniform examinations for certificates of a 
grade lower than the state certificates. They also express their 
heartiest thanks to Prof. G. W. Boyce, who retires from the com- 
missions rship. 

Commencement exercises were held at the Potsdam State Nor- 
mal School January 31. 

NEW JEPSEY. 

Mr. 8. W. Strickland, is still in charge of the Wechawken school. 
He has not resivned as reported. Mr. Strickland has been very 
successful in the management of his scholars who are said to 
be the “ tougbest” in the county. 

The Committee of the Newark Principals’ Association, consis*- 
ing of B. C. Gregory, J. A. Hallock and J. W. Kennedy, has made 
the following report as the result of the queries which they sent 
to a majority of the school-teschers in the state : 

1 That 50 per cevt. of each classin the grammar schools be 
exempted from examination, and promoted on merit, provided 
that 91! such promotions shall have the apnroval acd endorsement 
of the class teacher and principal. 

2. That the clats-room work count as one-half in the promotion 
of the pupils, the resul’s of informal monthly tests to be regarded 
as the record of class-room work. 

3. That any one falling helow sixty-five per cent. in either 
arithmetic, srammar, or geovraphr, shall not be promoted 
except on the recommendation of class teacher and principal. 
each pupil to remain in the higber class only so long as he main- 
teins the required standing in the class. 

4. That all examinations ard promotions in the fourth and 
third grades primary (first and sece yd year grades) be left en- 
tirely to the class teachers and principal. 

5. That prinvipals shall have the power of demotion subject to 
the proper restrictions. 

6. That we bave sem'-anrual examinations—one on the last of 
January, and the other on t>e last of June. 

7. That we have more descriptive terms where the examination 
is warked in such terms. 


PENNYSLVANIA. 


State Superintendent Higbee’s annual report to the governor, 
shows that five hundred and nineteen t>*.chers and four super- 
intendents have been added to the working force since last year. 

Prof. Edward Hart, Ph.D., of Easton, has declined a call to the 
Wabash College, and wil) continue in the chair of chemistry in 
Lafayette. His Journal of Analytical Chemistry has entered upon 
its second vear. with a paying subscription list. 

Miss Edith Edwards, a teacher of Luzerne county, died recent- 
ly. 

The freshmen of Lafayette College are reading Livy in a new 
way: instead of taking considerable continuous portions, Dr. 
Owen selects interesting events for re:ding and makes the text 
tributary to a knowledge of Roman history. 

A local teachers’ institute was held at Muhlenburg, January 
21. 

At the recent Wayne county institute. Col. Bain who was to 
hove lectured was absent on account of illnezs, and Prof. Silas 8. 
Neff gave as a substitute, an evening of select readings. In these 
days of allewed and affected elocut'on it {= a real treat to hear 
a genuiue reader like Professor Neff, and it is needless to add that 
the teachers of Wayne county were fortunate in securing him as 
Col. Bain’s substitute. 

W. H. Schuyler, Ph.D. has resigned the principalship of the 
New Bloomfield scademy to accept the pastorate of the Presby- 
terian church at Everett. The vacancy in the principalship has 
been filed by J. M. Arnold, who graduated last year at Lafayette 
College. 

R. F. Sandt, A.M., has resigned the principalship of the Reesd- 
ville high school to accept the principalship of the bigh schoo! at 
Easton, one of the best high schools in the state. 


Nanticoke. State Correspondent, Supt. WILt 8. MONROE. 


Hon. Benj. Harris Brewster has disposed of his valuable law 
library to the University of Pennsvivania, where it wil! be placed 
as a memorial to the late George Biddle, a brilliant young lawyer - 
who was a on of Prof. Geo. W. Ri*dle, of the University facultr. 
The library covtains upwards of 8,000 volumes and is one of the 
finest and largest in the country. 

The twenty-first’‘annual institute of the teachers of Elk county. 
was held at Ridgway recently. Hon. Henry Houck enlivened and 
enthused the gatbering with several of his practical talks ; Supt. 
Matthew Savage, president-elect of the State Teachers’ Associs- 
tion and an educator of much promise, gave several stirring ad- 
dresses, and Prof. Gec. P. Bible, of the Lock Haven Normal 
School gave some talks on elocution and recited severa)] selec- 
tions. 

Ex-Superintendent Wolverton, of Northumberland county 
has been elected principal of the schools of Blormeburg, and Ex- 
Supt. Anna Buckhee, of Potter county, principal of a primary 
school at Plymouth. 

Over five hundred teachers were in attendance at the Bradfcrd 
county institute held at Towanda. The instructors were Dr. 
JohnH. French, State Supt. Higbee, ex-Supt, Anpa Byckbee, 
and Supt. M. F. Cass, 
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The annual iastitute of the teachers of Lycoming county was 
neld at Muncy, Dec. 26-80. Instruction was given by Dr. Edward 
Brooks, Prof. Silas 8. Neff, and Prof. Alex. BE. Prve. Br. B-ooks 
also gave an evening lecture on the “ Imagination.” . 

The teachers of Columbia county met at Mlioomaburg, Deeem- 
ber 26 to 30, ani held their annual institute. Superintendent J. 
S. Grimes had arranged the program with great care; and the 
teachers, appreciating the rare treat accorded them, were prompt 
and regular in their attendance, Rev. D. J. Waller, Sr. delivered 
the opening address. Prof. Silas 8. Neff, Dr. D. J. Wal'er, Jr., 
Dr. A. E. Wicship, Dr. Edward Brooks, Prof. A. E. Frye, Miss 
Enola B. Guie, Prof. J. P. Walsh, Miss Anna Buckbce, and Supt. 
Wul 8. Monroe were tne instructors. H.G. Clarke, principal of 
the schools at Berwick, read a well prepared paper on ** The Dig- 
nity of the Public Schools.” Dr. L. B. Kline and Principal W. A. 
Moyer, discussed “Supplementary Reading ;” D. C. McHenry 
and W. C. Johnston, “ School Discipiiue ;"' J. F. Harkins, “ Com- 
position;” A. M. Freas, “Civil Government;” J. 8. Kline, 
“Public Exercises,” and Thomas Curry, “ History.” The musi- 
cal director was Capt. Cyrus Straw, and the evening lectures were 
given by J. DeWitt Miller, Daniel Dougherty, J. D. Rogan, 
and Waldo Messaros. A meeting of directors was held during the 
session of the institute, at which addresses were delivered by Dr. 
D. J. Waller, Jr., and Supt. J.8.Grimes. This was the largest 
and in all respects the most successful institute ever held in Co- 
jumbia County. 

TEXAS. 


Prof. H. H. Dinwiddie, chairman of the faculty of the A. & M, 
college, died a few weeks since. He came to Texas in 1869, »nd 
had been professor of chemistry in the A. & M. sinve ’79. In his 
death the coilege has suffered a great loss, and the state a deplor- 
able calamity. He was the strong advocate of all educational 
progress; his influence for good was felt not only in the college, 
but through Texas at large. 

Supt. P. V. Pennybacker, of Tyler, president of the state asso- 
ciation, announces as some of the attractions for the coming ses- 
sion at Ft. Worth: Col. F. W. Parker and Mrs. Parker, Judge J. 
B. Clarke, of the State University, State Supt. Cooper, and His 
Excellency Gov. 8. L. Ross. 

Supt. J. T. McMurray, of Gainesville, bas been elected president 
of the North Texas Superintendents’ Associatio:. The next ses- 
sion meets at Gainesville February 10 and 11, 1888. 

Tyler recently invested in $100 worth of books for her school 
library, which now contains 550 volumes. 

Tyler. Mrs. P. V. PENNYBACKER. 

VIRGINIA. 


The anatomical hall at the University of Virginia, destroyed by 
fire last year, has been rebuilt. It was recently inaugurated with 
interesting ceremonies. Dr. Paul Barringer, of North Carolina, 
delivered an admirable address, giving ahistory of the successful 
vareer of the Medical School of the University. 

Randolph-Macon College has made a new departure for South- 
ern colleges in establishing a department of physical culture. 
The gymnasium was opened, and the professor of physical culture 
installed there recently. Dr. J. Herbert Claiborne, whose dona- 
tion built the gymnasium, delivered a fine address. 


WYOMING TERRITORY. 


The Wyoming University, of Laramie, opened last fall with 
about fifty pupils in its different departments; five of these were 
taking the first year of regular University work. This term 
opens with about sixty pupils, and seven professors. In connec- 
tion with the University there has been started a literary society 
which has been studying the French Revolutioa. 

Laramie. Gro. W. Davis. 

WISCONSIN. 


The Milwaukee city schools have recently adopted a new plan 
of teaching drawing, which meets with good results and general 
approval, Drawing was tormerly taught by imitation from 
printed copies. Now the children draw with colored crayon on 
common drawing paper from the natrual object. They are 
allowed to choose the objects and bring them to school. Most 
children choose fruits and small vegetables to copy. Some very 
good work bas already been done. 

A gymnasium is soon to be erected in connection with the sh- 
kosh mermal school. The building is to be 40 ft. by 100'ft.,and 
will beamply provided withapparatus. The cost is estimateti-a; 
$5,000 


books necessarily cramps the 

A movenient.is ‘on foot to raise the salary of the Milwaukee 
principals from $1,500 to $1,800, and that of the teachers of Ger- 
man from $1,000 to $1,260. 

A large number of the high schools of the state have recently 
been added to the accredited list of the University in one or more 
of its courses. Among these are the following: Lake Mills, She- 
boygan, Oregon, Necedah, De Pere, East Eau Claire, Boscobel, 
and Whitewater. 

The city of Sheboygan maintains a flourishing kindergarten 
with an enroliment of one hundred. The course in her high 
school is now four years, and will fit for the modern classical 
course in the ‘State University. 

The Maiison school board introduced the free text-book plan 
into the primary schools as an experiment. 

The Wisconsin Journal of Education calls timely attention to 
the fact that the 140 high schools of the state have no adequate 
supervision, nor uniform courses of study. The matter certainly 
deserves attention. 

Miss Mary ©. ‘Sykes, of the Syracuse, N. Y., City Normal School, 
has been appointed training teacher in the Milwaukee Normal 
School. 


Prof. Paul Binner, principal of the Milwaukee public day pohoal 


on his return from Europe, as a mark of appreciation of his 
presen pruners Sy uaslialaea a eaee lanl ataal 


oral method. 
nee Migs Lillian Duffies, a graduate.of Wellesley. 
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Prof. Leipziger is again ill, quite seriously it is report d, anu 
was unable to give his first lecture on the Philosophy vo! Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Butler improved the opportunity by giving the teachers a 
short talk on the progress industrial education i: making. He 
named over the growing list of places where it is being en- 
trencbed—the two latest addition: are Albany and Newburg— 
mentioned the points which have been couceded one after 
another by its opposers, and pointed out the fallacies in Supt- 
Marbie’s recent article in the Century. 


The Industrial Education Building is presenting a very busy 
appearance now-a-days every afternoon. The vhildren from the 
day schools are pouring in by scores for lessons in clay modeling, 
carpentry, drawing, sewiog, and cooking. All the class-rooms 
are filled to overflowing, and several hundred names are on the 
list of those desiring admiszion as soon as there are vacancies. 
Three large classes in clay-modeling were visited last Tuesday ; 
two in charge of student-teachers in the college, and one in 
charge of Mrs. Carter, the member of the faculty who has charge 
of this department. One class was taking its second lesson,— 
modeling spheres, hemispheres, cylinders, and prisms, after 
small wooden models on each desk. The other two were taking 
drawing lessons in clay—i. ¢., applying directly to construction 
in clay their lesson in diamet rs and diagonals of squares. First 
a square was drawn on the board “on its diameter,” and the chil- 
dren constructed the same out of clay on their molding boards. 
Then diameters were drawn through the square on the board, and 
upon the diagonals of the four resulting small squares, a large one 
was formed. 

The children drew the lines with tooth-picks upon their clay 
squares, and then “ built up” the “square on the diagonals" by 
piling on more clay and working it in. 

One little fellow, on being asked if he liked that kind of work 
as well as arithmetic. answered with a very decided “ better.” 





The following important item was accidentally omitted from 
the note on Supt. Calkins, lecture last week : 

Upon the sense of hearing depends the power of speech, so 
speech training must be included in the training of the sense of 
hearing. When the child goes to school the teacher forgets that 
he has already a symbolic language of spoken words, often com- 
prising several hundred, which he uses intelligently, and, unfor- 
tunately, he is presented with the unknown words of books, as a 
means of continuing his speech training. But even then the 
error is not so much in the words presented, as the manner of 
presenting them. Nature presents them as symbols of thought, 
the school as forms to be analyzed, spelled, etc. The effort to 
master the analysis of the form obscures the thought, and the 
words are learned as words merely. 

The reporters have been buzzing around Grammar Schools 1 
and 43 to find ou: what is being done in the line of manual train- 
ing, but unfortunately the rooms are not yet ficted up for set- 
ting the experiment in motion. 





The board last Wednesday discussed from every possible point, 
imaginary and otherwise, the question of paying vacation 
salaries of deceased teachers. Not enough votes were obtaineo 
to amend the by-law, however, and the matter was tabled. 





Aresvlution was pas3ed instructing a committee to go to Al- 
bany, and use every effort to secure the passage of the biil 
providing Saturday classes for teaching tne English language to 
foreign residents. Another committee was appointed to select 
a site fora new building for the use of the board. The genera! 
verdict is that its present quarters are “ inadequate and super- 
annuated.” 





More pedagogical problems came up in Dr. Allen’s lecture List 
week: What produced the stagnation of the Middle Ages? What 
can the student of the human mind, i. ¢., the teacher, learn from 
that? What caused the fall of Carthage, Rome, Alexandria, Con- 
}etantinople, Jerusalem? Are any of the elements which entered 
into their destructiun present with us? What has tne teacher 
to do about it? 

A musica! and literary entertainment was given last Wednes- 
»| day evening at the residence of Mr. Henry Herman, as a testi- 
monia] to Mrs. Anna Randall Dich), Mrs. Alice Shaw, the fam- 
ous whistler, was the star of the evening. Miss Julia Thomas, 
Miss Sarah Cowell, Mrs. Fanny Foster Clirk were the readers. 
Mrs. Anna Randall Dich! algo read. 





The newspapers have ferreted out some opposition to Supt. 
Jasper, among the members of the board, and are making all 
they can out of it. 





The Mc tual Improvement Association bas issued a circular that 
ought to meet with prompt and hearty respoose by the teachers 
of the city. It says, “ We do not wish to spend our time contest- 
ing bills and presenting petitions. While we will give our best 
efforts to all matters affecting the welfare of the teachers, we arc 


would like each grade to furm a committee of its own which 
sbould meet once in two or three months for the discussion of 
the work of that grade, and report the result to the Association, 
at the regular business meeting following. We want to learn 
immediately how to meet difficulties which present themselves in 
our class-rooms. We would like to foim reading circles and 
classes for the study of special branches. We hope to make a:- 
rangements with prominent citizens to lecture for us.” 


“Teis in the air,” said a teachcr the other day. “ We have got 
to meet and read papers, and talk over our work just as the 
| teachers outsideare doing. It wi 1 not do to euppose that we are 

sorperfect that we need not trouble ourselves ab ut improving. 
| Weit her-vwill it do to let thoss country teachers swppose that they 


of history in the Oshkosh Normal School, died } know ever so much more than we do abouteducation. We must 
“ePom 


show them that we have som> educational idvas also. We have 
}@ Mutual Improvem >t Asscciation, jot us make the most of jt.” 





particularly anxious to promote intellectual development. wej ®°hool work. 


LETTERS. 


SENATOR CANTOR’s BILL.—“ Ah! that is just what we 
want!” was, I presume, the exclamation of many a teacher 
as she read ‘on the second e of a recent issue, “‘ Free 
Instruction for Teachers.”” Teachers have ideas enough on 
manual training ; they are convinced that it wil) do all its 
advocates claim :; they realize more forcibly every day that 
there is a demand and a place for it in their school. The 
subject has been sufficiently agitated, educators can do no 
more in this line. Effort- are needed now to place instruc- 
tion within the reach of teachers. They are fully roused to 
the fact that the work is too impcrtant to be undertaken in 
| haphazard manner. The passage of Senator Cantor’s 
bill would be received as a Godserd by the waitin 
teachers. They desire training, ard it seems at presen 
almost ont of their reach. The bill meets the teechers’ 
wants. If manual training is to have a place in ourechools, 
a new department must be added to the training schools, 
or a new training school opened that shall be accessible to 
any teacher. Success to the bill. 


Merrick, N. Y. oe L. E. BOLpRY. 


Tonic-SoL-Fa.—What are the merits claimed for the 
Tonic So!-Fa system of musical notation ? N. G. C. 
These were very clearly stated in the JOURNAL of Janu- 
ary 21 in the report of the committee appointed by the New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Association to investigate the mat- 
ter. They reported that 

(1) Tonic-Sol-Fa is simple and easily understood. 

(2) It has a tendency to encourage pupils to sing. 

(8) It is well adapted to the youngest primary pupils. 

(4) It holds the attention aad sustains the interest of 
pupils better than the staff. 

(5) I; sacures the greatest educational results to the 


greatest number. , 
(6) It is most likely to be taught successfully by the reg- 


ular teachers who have not had a special musical educa- 
tion. 

(7) Itis ths bast possib'e insrodu:stion to an intelligeut 
understanding of the staff notation. 





THE CIGARETTE.—We bave been trying here to drive the 
cigarette trom our school, and we have met with great suc- 
cess. Oar local editor furnished us with a pledge, and out 
of 125 boys, all but three have signed it. I wish some con- 
certed effors could be mace by all your reacers on this sub- 


ject. Let’s hear suggestions and get to work. It is our 
worst foe. 
Sidney. LINCOLN E. ROWLEY. 


The JOURNAL columns are open to propositions on this 
sudject. 


A PLEA FOR DIAGRAMS.—The order bas gone forth, 
‘Train the hand, the eye. the ear." We, the corservative 
party—accused of old fogyism—accept the dictum and 
aiid also “ the jadgment.” I cannot illustrate my position 
better than by taking you into one of the rooms, in the Park 
School, here. The teacher has been here, I dare not tell 
how many years. I may say though, that those she now 
teaches are the sons and daughters of her former pupils. 
She, by the way, tekes three educational journals. J hear 
her say quietly, “* You may go to the board.” and thirty 
pupils, one half her class, quietly take their places. Lines 
are drawn, without rules. They are paraliel: some are 
oblique, ail these have the same slant. I3 there no culti- 
vation of the eye and hand here? Rapidly the work 
grows. NowIsee. The words are the same, but they are 
not arranged in the same way by the pet. Is there no 
judgment bere? Let us g» closer and read. Putting in 
order what they have written we find this: 

“Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat.” 

When ali are done, the discussion begins. One has it 
‘* We shat and sat,” and reports, “ The independent clause 
has a simple subject and compound predicate.”” Another 
understands better and reports, ** We sat becawse we were 
shuiin, ete.” Another has “ north-wind”’ subject of roar. 
A fourth says “‘ No: north-wind is the object of let, mean- 
ing to allow and cannot be the subject of rear. » Roar is an 
infinitive,” and then rattles off. ‘‘ The infinitive omits to 
after active voice of bid, let, &c.”’ And so the discusson 
goes on, entirely among the pupils, the teacher never doing 
more than ask a question, now and then, that some point 
may be brought out more perfectly. The class, twelve to 
fourteen years of age, know from what poem the sentence 
is taken. (It is not in their books ) They know the author. 
They can pick out his face among any number of photo- 
grapbs. Gradually Whitt er’s meaning is bronght ont. 
One by one the terrible diagrams are change‘ to bring out 
that idea, till, to that one class at least, they picture to the 
eye, graphically, the relation of each word and pbrase and 
clause ia the whole senteuce. 

This may all be nonsense, but what | have given is a true 
ace: unt of one lesson, and there are still qu te a number 
of people in the world who believe that a iagram may be 
made to picture quickly to the mind of another, the meac- 
ing and relation of words—and so has a proper place in 


Hornelisviile, N. Y. W. R. PREXTICE. 


Your picture is very good, and the method of the teacher 
very good indeed. But now turn tosome of the pictures 
given in Mr. Ham’s book on “ Manual Trainiog.” and tell 
us if there are not exercises there jus: as well calculated 
to train those same mental facultie:. Should we spends» 
much time on “the meaning and relation of words,” to the 
exclusion of the meaning and relation of things. Theculti- 
vation of the emotions by means of grasping the beautiful 
thoughts coatained in our literature is all right, but whea 
we sp-nd all the time of school upoa ths words of the 
grammar and parsiog exerciss, the words of the reading 
books aad the speliing bouks, the words of the geographie. 
mere names of places—and the figures of arithmetic, 
ignoring the world of things and of living thonght just 
outside qur schogl-rogm doors, thea we are all wroag. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Fourth NATURAL History READER. By Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M. A. With Numerous Illustrations. Boston 
School Supply Company. 296 pp. 


There is a growing desire among children for something 
in their course of school reading besides the ordinary 
der. To meet the want, there are many ‘supplement- 
ary readers,” and heading tne list, is found the present vol- 
ume. This is the fourth in the series of Natural Histo: 
Readers, and may be considered perhaps the best of all. 
Mr. Wood his a charming faculty of saying just what chil- 
dren like. His Introduction is a simple fairy taJe, with a 
moral so plain that it cannot be mistaken by any one and 
the “‘ Order,” which is the theme of the story. can apply to 
all the needs of children. This being the fourth reader, is 
of course more advanced, but the style in which the sub- 
ects are presented is so plain and simple that no difficult: 
realized. There are fifty-two lessons in this volume, an 
each one is full of interest. Among the groups of animals 
to be studied are the apes, haboons, true monkeys, bats, the 
carnivora, insectivora, marsupials, cetacea, ruminants, 
pachyderms and edentates. The illustrations are an aid as 
well as attractive, and form a prominept part in this series 
of valuable Natural History Readers. Anychild using this 
series as a study, may become well prepared upon the prom- 
inent points in Natura: History, and thus lay a good foun- 
dation for more advanced study. 


THE INTERSTATE PRIMER SUPPLEMENT. By S. R. Win- 
chell. Chicago: The Interstate Publishing Company. 
Boston : 30 Franklin street. 134 pp. 25 cents. 


One of the great aims of the present method of teaching 
is to make pupils think for themselves, and then evolve 
their own ideas of a subject. This little volume is one of 
the aids in that direction, and the main reason forits nopu- 
larity and extensive use is that it furnishes so great a vari- 
= of combinations of the same words into sentences 
which mean something toa child. The design of the book 
is a drill to supplement the primer and first reader in pri- 
mary schools, and its aim is to supply a greater amount of 
reading without introducing new words, which are so puz- 
zling often to little children. The words used in this 
primer are those usually found in the best primers and 
readers, so that this book can be used to advantage with 
them. There are no illustrations, but script is introduced 
and found on almost every page. The subjects chosen for 
poe! note stories are those which every child understands 
an es. 


PRINCIPLES OF PERCENTAGE, BASED ON REASONING. B 
H. E. Slaught, A.M. Trenton, N. J.: MacCrellish 
Quigley, Book and Job Printers, 16 E, State Street. 

pp. 

This paper on Percentage by Professur Slaught is the 
outgrowth of work 1n the class room during years of expe- 
rience in teaching this very important branch of arithme- 
tic. It has met 1 common need of pupils by aiding them 
to think for themselves independently, and to base their 
conclusions upon common ‘sense and reason rather than 
upon the menrorizing of rules. The work, as prepared by 
the author, is complete in itself, so that it may be used in 
connection with any text-book on arithmetic without 
interfering with any other branch of the subject. 


SECOND READER. Compiled under the direction of the 
State Board of Education. 288 pp. 


THIRD READER. Compiled under the direction of the State 
Board of Education. Sacramento, California: Printed 
at the State Printing Office. 512 pp. 

California State Series of Text-books, 


These two volumes constitute a part of the series of Cal- 
ifornia text-books. The ‘‘Second Reader” is somewhat 
larger than is usual with a reader of that grade, havin 
two hundred and eighty-eight pages. The paper is excel- 
lent, of soft finish, and the type clear and e. There are 
also a nuraber of distinguishing features which make the 
volume of more than ordinary value. For instance,—the 
dictation exercises, which form a regular part of the work 
to be done, from lesson fifty-one to the end, are of great 
value in helping a pupil to comprehend what he reads. 
There are also picture lessons, spelling reviews, exercises 
with blanks to be filled, selections for recitation, proverbs. 
drills in articu'ation, exercises in changing the fori 
words, with other practical topics. The illustrations are 
new and good. 

THE THIRD READER is quite an advance upon the Second. 
It contains two hundred and three selections of the best 
kind, in prose and poetry, from the best authors. Besides 
the selections for reading, there are also elements of elocu- 
tion scattered through the book at regular intervals, which 
treat of articulation, inflection, emphasis, force, pauses, 
pitch, stress, and movement. There are no illustrations in 
this book, consequently there is a greater amount of read- 
ing matter. This series of Reiders is bound uniformly in 
dark-brown, with black lettering. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON STUDIED ANEW. B 
Edward Everett Hale. New York and London: G. P. 
on Sons. The Knickerbocker[{Press. 392 pp. 
This Life of George Washington, coming from the facile 

pen of Mr. Hale, is another excellent volume prepared as 


tribute to the memory of the man whom we all delight ol 


honor. This volume does net pretend to dei nge 
Washington, but rather, to present a careful study of his 
own memoranda, which is in itself a his of his own 
life. It is well known that Washington had left, arran 

in careful order for reference, more material for his biog- 
raphy than any other man perhaps of hiscentury. These 
diaries exist from his sixteenth year to the time of his death 
with scarecly a break. He kept also, very carefully. copies 
of his letters. It has been the wish of Mr. Hale for many 
years, that some author would study the manuscript 
materia!, as he himself studied it, and present to view the 
life of Washington from that standpoint. At last, Mr. 
Hale consented to undertake the work, and the result is a 
presentation to the new generation of American readers, 
the human side of a life, in such a way tha 

they may have an idea of the man, and of the advantages 
and disadvantages with which he worked h his re- 
markable career. |The fifteen w the 


bedy of the book, give a clear idea of his bo and 


campaign, war on the frontier, peace and home, 
trouble with England, appointment as General, events of 
1777 and 1778, end of the war, home revisi internal 


improvements, etc., the Constitution and Presidency, and 
pepo, bape at Mount Vernon. The last chap‘er is devot- 
ed to the more directly personal character of Washi 0, 


showing his influence, power over men, ideas, ambitions 
and character as a moral power. The illustrations found 
are an additional interest, and are some of them new to the 
readers of this book. 


ELOCUTION FOR ADVANCED PupILs. A Practical Treatise. 
By John Murray. New York and London : G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 143 pp. $1.50. 
Taken as a whole, this book treats the subject of elocu- 

tion in rather a novel manner. It is designed especiall 

for those who are mechanically good ; but inartistic read- 
ers. Of the twelve chapters that compose the book the 
first one gives the meaning of elocution; in the second is 
found vocal culture, instruction in singing !essons by the 

Italian method in place of tbe usual tedious elocution 

exercises. Samer third gives the thesis followed, 

in the different chapters, by certain forms of monotony ;— 
punctuation ;—accent, and emphasis ;—how to read poetry; 

—application of the various hints and summary of the 

principles ;—suggestions of harmony in the English lan- 

@ with remarks upon American nasality and com- 
mencement oratory. In connection with these subjects are 
found a variety of selections to be used in illustration. 

The book is tastefully bound in brown, has good paper and 

large, clear type. 


JACK, THE FISHERMAN. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

Jack is not oniy an individual, he is a type; the poor 
fisherman, born with tragedy in his veins, and working out 
his own damnation desperately, irresistablv, without much 
time either for fear or trembling. Here he is shown with 
that close inner aymepethy which is one of the author’s 
leadiog characteristics, added to a vigor and clearness in 
which she outdoes herself, and will surprise even those 
who have had the most abiding faith in her genius. The 
story is terrible, hornble, and will seem at first thought, to 
a large class of readers, unpardonable. But when one con- 
siders that it is a far-reaching and powerful appeal calcu- 
lated to stir the deepest pitv and bring help to the — 
it depicts, the horror is mitigated, and there comes a feel- 
ing of gratitude toward one who has had the love and cour- 
age to du such missionary work. Every new reading of the 
story is a fresh revelation of power and insight, and the 
genius of ‘‘infinite pains.”” ‘he drawings of the artist are 
beautitully in keeping, and worthy of the story. 

This is a short story from the Century Magazine repub- 
lished in book form. 


ONLY A YEAR AND WHAT IT BrRouGHT. By Jane Andrews. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 


This is a quiet story of home life in a Christian family. 
The characters which receive most attention are two girls— 
Kate, who is bright, smart, and popular; and Anna, who is 
abstracted, awkward, retiviag, yet having a great deal of 
real merit and goodness. The story deals with the devel- 
opment brought by one year in the characters of the two 
girls. The style is pleasant and familiar, and runs in the 
vein which bas won for the author a host of friends among 
the better class of Christian readers. 


MATHEMATICAL NoTE Book. No. 1, ARITHMETIC. By J. 
H. Brensinger. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 10 cents. 
This Note Book, composed of paper bound leaves, with a 

lesson at the head of ech page,—consists of test examples 

upon involution, square root, cube root, commission, 
stocks, simple and compound proportion, mensuration, 
metric system, and a review. Definitions are called for 
under the subject given, followed by five test examples. 

This note book c used to advantage by teachers of 

advanced classes. 


A HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA. By Samuel 
H. Willey, D.D. San Francisco: Simuel Carson & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers. 432 pp. $4.00. 

This history of the College of California is an important 
chapter in the educational history of the state, and formsa 
very interesting feature, as it belongs to the earliest period 
of that history. Dr. Willey, who was Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees from the beginning, is at once seen to be 
the proper person to prepare such a history as the present 
one ; the materia!s have m most carefully preserved or 
gathered in by him, and it has been his aim and purpose 
not only to give a correct view of the progress of the insti- 
tution in a general way, but also a clear idea of its grade of 
scholarship, and its principles and aims, both educational 
and religious. Twenty-two chapters are provided by the 
author, m which he details the history, which is full of 
interest all oF This piece of state history deserves a 
permanent record, and in the present form will be both 
permanent and vaiuable. 


REPO RTS. 
A Hies License Bri; and Some Reasons for it. 


This is a pamphlet issued by the joint sub-committ es of the 
(huren perance Society, mg = 4H the Prevention of Crime 
and the Citizens’ Committee on High Licens>, of which the Hon. 
Dorman B. Eaton is chairman and John B. Pine, of New York, 
secretary. In it will be tound a copy of the bill, a concise state- 
ment of the arguments in favor of high license, and an account 
of how this method of dealing with the saloon question has 
operated in Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Michigan and other 
states where it has been tried. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Many prominent churches and colleges have adopted the 
“ Carmina Sanctorum,” a collection of hymas and songs of praise 
published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
The Century’s articles on “* Ranch Lifein the Far West,” begun 
in the February number, are not only written but illustrated also 
by experts. A new * character” poom by James Whitcomb Riley 
appears in this number. 
The oldest Protestant church edifice in America is described in 
the February America. Magazine, as well as what may have 
been the earliest steam railway ; while Heary W. Austin dips still 
further into our antiquities by a poem on“ Mastodon Saurus.” 
In the February Forum Judge Wm. D.Kelley tells * How Pro- 
tection Protects.” Prof.Joha Tyndall writes about * The Sky ;"’ 
Senator Cullom, “The Government and the Telegraph ;” Prof. 
W. T. Harris, ‘“‘ What Shall the Public School Teach?” and Dr, 
Austin Flint, “ The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 








- 





Science Monthly is on ** Railroads and Trade Centers.” Anoth: 
one which teachers will find of great interest is on “ The Climate 
of the Lake Region.” 

Charles Scribner's Sons announce that bound copies of Vol. 
VIII of the Presbyterian Review, covering the year 1887, are now 
ready, the price being $3. The editors intend during the present 
year to give considerable attention to a number of questiens re 
lating to the practical work of the Christian Church. The list of 
contributors includes a large number of noted divines. 


Cassell & Company publish a volume on “ Architectural Draw- 
ing,’ by R. Rhene Spiers, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architecture. Mr. Spiers is well known to the architects of thi: 
country, not only by reputation but perso-ally. In the tirst ha! 
of the book is given instruction in all kinds of architectural 
draughting, andin the second part a reproduction of the best 
type of working drawings of the present day. 

Among the latest works of Houghton, Miffim & Co.,are another 
part of W. H. Edwards’ admirable work on “ The Butterflies of 
America,” with three beautifully colored plates ; and a strong 
and readable brochure favoring woman suffrage, *‘ Woman and 
the Commonwea'th,” by George Pellew, a Boston lawyer. 

The deeply-interesting Mendelssobn-Moscheles letters, now 
appearing in Scribner’s Magazine, are selected from the complete 
volume of their correspondence, by arrangement with Messrs. 
Ticknor & Company, who will shortly publish the entire work. 
The remaining letters are equally interesting. 

A third edition of Richter’s “ Inorganic Chemistry,’’ has just 
been published by P. Blackiston, Son & Co., of Philadelphia. 

“The Old Northwest; with a View of the Thirteen Colonies as 
Constituted by the Royal Charter,” by B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D,, is a 
valuable contribution to American historical literature. It is 
published by Townsend MacC»un, 150 Nassau street, N. Y. 

Cassell & Co., have the pleasure of introducing a new author, 
to the public by the publication cf a nove}, entitled “ Victor.” 
Ellery Sirciair is suid to be a nom de plume, but whether a man or 
a woman it is left for the reader to discover. : 

“* The Health and Home Library,” issued quarterly from Chicago 
48 &@ new periodical devoted to the discussion of questions in 
psychology, physiology and hygiene, and matters relating to the 
bome. 

In a pamphlet, entitled “ The Teaching of Latin.” by Prof. M,. 
M. Fisher, of the University of Missouri. some valuable sugges- 
tions are made. It is reprinted from November Education. 

Ginn & Co. will publish in April an “ Introduction to the Stu ° 
of the Middle Ages,” by Prof. Ephraim Emerton. The periv 
included is from 378 to 814. 

One of the finest and most interesting monthlies published is 
the Magazine of American Histcry. The illustrations and articles 
are of a high order. Teachers will find it exceedingly valuable. 

The Puzzler isa monthly magazine of puzzles and game prob- 
lems, published by N. D. C. Hodges, New York. The young folks 
particularly will find it attractive. The first number (February) 
appears in a handsome cover, and with numerous illustrations. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 

A manual of the Knox County (Ind.), Public Schools, 1887-8. 
William Hays Johnson, Superintendent. 

List of Popular Specialities of G. 8. Woolman, Optician, 116 
Fulton Street, New York. 

Studies in Classical Philology. Edited by Isaac Flagg, William 
Gardner Hale, and Benjamin Ide Wheelcr und issued from the 
Cornell University Press. The first number is devoted to “ The 
Cum-coustructions : Their History and Functions.” 

Catalogue of Lake Forest University, 1887-8. The whole num- 
ber of students was 657, there being 227 in the undergraduate 
department and 430 in the professional departments. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Magazine of Art for February contains a contribution from 
Professor Ruskin on “The Black Arts; A Reverie in the Strand,” 
with three illustrations from o drawings by the author. 
Among the other notable features of the number are “ Modern 
Frederick Wedmore ; “The Portraits of 


after G 


reuze, Guerin, David and Eastlake; “‘ The 
(Edipus Tyrannus at Cambridge and Athens,” by Charles Whibley; 
and “No by an Artist Living in_the Country,” b 


E. . 
‘oman'’s World is the 
attractive title of a new megane published in London and New 
York, and edited by Oscar Wilde, who demonstrates in the tr 
lready published that he 


Brentnall, with six illustrations. —— The Wi 


numbers @ 


is an editor of sense and 4d 
cretion, en’ com) it to 


put to good purpose those “‘sesthe. © 


numbers be 
tleman,” “'Th< 


Geo. Fieming, Mi 


their articles are illustrated in a style which isa part of the make- 
up Of a tercugihy tek clams eaneeeinn tn ore 4 


SrmamM HEATING A SUCCESS ON THE THROUGH TRAINS OF THE 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, & St. PauL RAriway. 


The experiment of heating trains by steam has been success- 
fully tested by only one Western line—the Ca1caGo, MILWAUKEE 
& Sr. Pau Raruway—and now the through ‘trains of that com- 
pany leaving Chicago every day at 7.30 Pp. m,, and leaving Minne- 
apolis at 6.50 Pp. M., and St. Paul at 7.30 Pp. M., are systematically 
equipped with steam heating apparatus. 

No matter what degree of cold may exist anywhere along the 
line, an even temperature of heat is maintained throughout the 
interior of the train. 

As rapidly as possible, all through trains on the various other 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, will be pro- 
vided with appliances for heating its coaches by steam. 


FREE TO SCHOOL TEACHERS ONLY. 


A descriptive Atias of the Great West with new, complete and 
geographically correct colored maps of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Northern Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Dakota, Nebraska, and Eastern 
Kansas, will be sent free to any school teacher sending his (or 
her) address to A. V. H. Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Milwaukee, Wis, The 

‘matter is newer, more complete and satisfactory than 
that confained in apy gecgrayby ever published, and the whole 
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NEW HOPE CONSUMPTIVE! 


To many it has proved a well-founded hope. No matter if you 
have tried everything else—no matter if the Doctor shakes 
his head and friends discourage you—your case cannot be 
any more hopeless than some who have been cured. A 

, postal request wil bring you full information about 


[)ts STARKEY & PALEN 


v: 
- NOTA DRUG. | 















INHALATION. 


Who has ever heard this term applied for the first 


4 
Consum tion time to a loved one without shuddering? The] 
@ diagnosis of this disease in any s'age is considered 
a war 


death-warrant which may not be an ulled. Ten 
years ago an intelliget physician in Vermont wrote to us as followe: ‘I have a patient, 
slightly ailing, whom I am treating. In the near futura he will be very sick ; and he will 
die in spite of all the efforts of any physician thas I know.” 


This the helpless and despairing cry that_goes forth from the minds of thousands of 
physicians every day in the year. The death of two hundred thousind annually in this 
country from consumption would appear to warrant that despair. The declaration is 
emphatic—‘ consumption cannot be cured.’’ But who is authorized to make this state- 

t unless he keows that evary resource in the world has been duly tried and has 

yl? We are among thuse who believe that Providerce has not permitted any bane 

yme upon his children fos which he has not provided an antidote. In confirmation 

.. this belief we are the dispensers of a remedy which has restored scores of invalids 

who have been pronounced by experts to be hopelessly sick with consumption. - (After 

the patient had recevered under the Compound Oxygen these experts declared usually 
at they had made a mistake in their diagnosis.) 


_ Hundreds, who five, ten or fifteen years ago were given up to die, are now living 
witnesses to the fact that Drs STARKEY & PALEN’s Treatment by inhalation will cure 
consump ion; and as a result this treatment is daily becoming more and more seoos: 
nized as the most effective remedy now known for pulmonary consamption or phthisis, 
Our Compound Oxygen gives directly new and high vitality, which generally bavemnes 
apparent at the beginning ofits use. This is more and more manifest in the increased 
appetite, eae asensation of life and bodily comfort which attend a continuance of this 
treatmen 


We cannot —— too strongly upon those suffering with this deadly disease the im- 
portance of beginning the treatment at once; and of persisting in its use until the vital 
system becomes fully restored and the last vestige of the disease is driven frum the sys- 
tem. The above mentioned Vermont Physician used our treatment apon his patient. A 
year later he wrote to us, ‘‘I shall continue to use it so long as I obtain-such results as 
I have to the present time.” 


There are many intensely interesting considerations which invite expressions upon 
this subject. If any one wiil send for a copy of our brochure he may find it treated quite 
at length, and in a style which we are modest enough to believe it wili pay for a perusal. 


“Personally I am persuaded that under the had serious attention called toit. {[ repeat my 
blessing of God I owe my |ife to its timely use. former assertion, I AM weErx. I still use 
“1 inberited Pulmonary Consumption from Treatment occassionally, if I have a cold, with 
~ mother- she dying with it at theage of thirty- good results. “ Yours truly, 
uye—my maternal grand-father, my ma (rnal C. Wess.” 
evats i i=," on) Sy cots mee with it, = 
my lte-long sutfle > more or a, “ 

iil the disease culminated in the fall of 1882 in «+ 7 soarcely Eaow what to tay te penn ts eon 
violent Bronchial Asthma, with general biliary provement been so mark ond sepia. 80 u1- 
derangement, wnen my friends and phyrivians expected and hinw, that I dare 1 ot hope 
despaired of my life. i ienced immediate for a complete recovery for tear I may be disip- 


relief from. the Compound Oxygen, and have fice 
realized, | think, a permanent cure. Physicians jay MH ot te go oo 


pronounced that tubercles were already formed re 
‘» the Jungs, Rev. A Ww. MOORE. pre S -- Bug pt. on ee 
‘ARLINGTON, 8. C., Sept, 1. 1887. a@ more ugb, expectorating abou: 


= o one pinot of mucus per day. 1 bad de- 
OsHKosH. W1s., Dec. 19, 1885. Creased in flesh from one hundred and forty 





sorrhages of the lungs, resulting from a seri- 


six years ago I had asecries of very severe pounds to vinety pounds. My family physician 
made an e 


“attack of pneumonia a year and a-balf pre- 

« Ibiled 89 pretusely that my life was de- 

. of by my physicians and friends. Between 
«sday evening and the following Friday 
morning I had eleven times of b ng : in some 
of them I saturated six or seven towels with 
blood. I became so weak that 1] could not turn 
my head upon my pillow. The results were 
spparent at once; I began to feel better; I con- 
nued the treatment until I bad used four sup- 


pies of the Home Treatment, coctinually grow- I 


ng better. I weighed before my illness about 
one hundred and thirty-five pounds. in good 
health ; I now weigh one hundred and fifty-nine 
pounds, and am entirely well. My lungs are not 
80 susceptible to a.tack from c: ldsas they used 
pac =) rally ae. My chest = and 

nd, and everybody says “ How well you are 
looking.” If I had known about your treatment 
sooner, and used it, 1 might have saved about a 
year’s time and much discomfort. {I keep a sup- 
Ply now on band, and find it a great relief in case 


of taking co! 
i “ OSHKOSH, Wis., May 16, 1887. 
If I could ever forget the benefits of your 
pound Oxygen Treatment, I am very Often 
Tewinded of ie 
€ genuineness of my commendation I sent you 
two yearsazo, I have replied to many; another 
this morning from Washington Territory, which 
T enclose. am glad to auswer all these enquir- 
ies, and gla that through my word in 
favor of the Compound Oxygen so many have 


For a plain statement of the effects of the Compound Oxygen Treatment u 
yep laints and many interesting testimonials as to its results in Consumption, 
Asthma, chitie, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, Debility Rheenetee, 
Neuteigia ena 8)l Nervous ena Chronic Discrders, send for the pew brochure of 
Pages, published by Dre. STAREKY & PALEN, 1529 Arch 8t,, Pa., 331 Mont- 
gomery St., fan cisco, Cal, 58 Church 8t., Boronto, it will be sent free. 


by the enquiries I receive as to my 


ion of my lungs a few 
hours before the arrival of the Compound Ox- 
j}@en, and found no air —- in my left luog 
and my right badly affected. He candidly toid 
me he could do n: ee, for me, and took my 
wife to one side and t her if 1 had friends to 
telegrapb for them at once. 


“ I commenced taking the Compound Oxygen, 
and at tne end of eight weeks was a le to sit up, 
with a perceptible of night sweats. Then 

began to increase in », and now at the ex- 
piration of four months I weigh one hundred and 
twenty-four pounds; night sweats gone. I feel 
Vigorous, my c etill continues and ex- 
pectorate freely. My Physician now says that 
some air is passing in my left lung; but { will 
write no more for fear[ may be too confident 
that the Compound Oxygen willrestore me. 1 
bave been an invalid for fourteen years. 

“1 ini big ta Saks tate cance 

am gaining every day in flesh; have gainc 

about five pounds, since I last wrote you. Iam 
now able to sttend to my busi wi 

ue. I walked two m a icw mornings ago 
without the least fatigue. I feel contedent 
that the Compo Oxygen will effect a cure in 
case. left 1 that was pronounced 
hepatized by my is improving gradu- 
ally; the air is p: Fre Ss y. The 
soreness is all ee All ~~, s been 
brought about een ah the Com- 
pound Ox am now on my third 
ment. B. F. BAKER.” 





Alden’s Manifold 
Cyclopedia 


Of Knowledge and Language is publishing in 30 or more volumes, with 
thousands of illustrations, I ition, 640 pages each, Brevier type. Price per volume, colth, 
S0c.; half Morocco, marbled edges, 65c.; postage 10. Specimen pages free. Three volumes 
now ready. Vol. IV., ready Feb. 15; subsequent volumes at intervals of about one month. 


Presents a survey of the entire circle of knowledge, whether 
of “Words” or “ Things,” thus combining the characteristics of 
a Cyclopedia and a Dictionary, including in its vocabulary every 
word which has claim to place in the language. Send for a 
specimen volume, which may be returned if not wanted. 

Received before March 1, 1888, from any subscriber to Lrgnwture, (a weekly maga- 
$8. zine, $1.00 a year, specimen free), whose time is paid to Dec. 31, 1888, will be accepted 
in full for 30 vols. in cloth binding. For half Morocco binding, add 15 cents per vol. Postage as 
above. Extra copy free to anyone raising aclub of five. 

“Tn all respects more than answers my expectations. It is 
very neat, of a form convenient for use, firmly bound, of large, 
clear type, with contents of just that general character which 
the popular reader requires—comprehensive, accurate, and 
compact. Its marvelously low cost makes it a prize eagerly to 
be sought in every intelligence-loving household.”— Pror. 
Henry N. Day, v.p. u.p., Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

“We can hardly say too much for the Manifold. It is a rich 
blessing to the man who feels unable to invest in the larger 
encyclopedias. We deem ourselves personally unfortunate in 
having invested in the higher priced works. We have to-day 
twenty-five volumes of the Britannica, at a cost in cash of $150, 
and our set is incomplete by at least six to eight volumes, 
Alden’s Manifold actually covers every practical want in this 
line. The bulky encyclopedia is a piece of showy extravagance 
that a man will sadly mourn before he gets it paid for. If you 
wish an encyclopedia, take Alden’s before any other.”— Herald 
of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application, 
ALpEn’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers-—no discounts exeept to Stockholders. Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


393 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Ste 


WANTED. 


CHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS, whoare 
energetic, to represent our association. We prefer those who have had ex- 
perience in canvassing for books, or other kind of soliciting. We bave over 100 Teachers, 

School Superintendents and Principals of Schools now engaged in selling memberships, and they 
average to earn over $100 per month each, where they devote their whole time to this work. A 
few earn as high as $300 and $400 per month. The business is much pleasanter than canvassing 
for books. Many teachers say they will never again enter the sehool work so long as we will give 








the | them employment. We give eitber salary or commission. Best of references required. We have 


many testimonials like the following: 

“Ttake pleasure in testiiying tothe merits of the National Library Association. 
many dealings with the firm and have always found them just and honorable. 
pure of them has been equal to their representati ns, and [ have impncit confideuce in their 
willingness and ability to do all they promise.”—-C. M. ARNOLD, Late Pres, of Kentucky Classical 
and Business College, Nor h Middieton, Ky. 

“ After an examination of the Catalogue and the are books of the National Library Association 
of Chicaro, | accord it my hearty approval."—GEO. W. RYLAND, Lieut.-Govy. Wiscon-in 

* The Naticnal Library Association dispenses with * middie men‘ and brings the reading public 
nearer to publishers. I think the pian an excellent one.”—J. W. AKERS, Supt. Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, Iowa. ‘or particulars address, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


i heve had 
Everythirg I have 














THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA™ SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Men.al and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 














HELPS ror TEACHERS. 


Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. : 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. ome tees ry ans 5 pttacen 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. | ;, its 84 atees a fulld escripti on of cur own 

Mig om s Nor. Union System of Indust. | publications and a list of 250 of the most 
rf a rominent books for teachers. These have 

Egte's Beckinceping and Mtante. Soon carefully classified into departments, 


. and every book hus its title, number of 
Do You Wish a Botany _| pages, price, special teacher’s price, and 
That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustra- 2 


‘ All the prominent are furthe 
ted ; writ:en by one who is in the practical work | @€8cri 
of teaching ? 


, or a table of their contents em 
f so, send One Dollar to It has also a short list of reference ks 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., pers 


club list of educational and other 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and acareful index. Nothinglike it is pub- 
and they will send to you Appre G. HALL’s 


lished Our prices are low, and any teache) 
Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants; 





will save money by securing it. mt freq 
for 4 cents in stamps. 
BE. L. EELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinten Piace, New York. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


February 11, 1888. 











INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
zeured by 
CuTricuRA 


Remedies. 


FoR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 
imply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with 
oss of hair, from infancy to old age, the CuricuRA 
Remeptes are infallible. 

CuricurA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally 
and CuTIcURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and 
blood diseases, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTIcURA, 50c. ; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





2” Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and _ae$ 
ae peautified by CuTICURA SOAP. | 





KIpNEY Parns, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CuTicURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


What Scott’s Emalsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 
Tur Cattrorynta SOCIETY FOR THE 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seett’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 


Educational Publications. 


THE SCHOOL. JOURNAL. 
16 large pages. Veekly, per year, $2.50 
THE_TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
AND PRACTICAL ! . Monthly, per yr. 1.25 
TREASURE-TROVE. Ri 
A beautifully illustrated 36 page (with hand- 
some cover) paper for young people and the 
family. Monthly, per year, 








1.00 
Love’s Industrial Education. 





12mo, cloth, 340 pages, 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 

16mo, cloth, 300 pages, 1.25 
The Reading Circle Library. 

No. 1. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. 30 


2. Froebel’s Sunobingnghy. 
“ 3. Clifford’s Seeing and Thinking. 

“ 4. Wilhelm’s Students’ Calendar. 
Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 
TeacuinGc Aritumetic. (Nearly ready.) 
Patridge’s ‘‘ Quincy Methods.” 

Cloth, 12mo, 686 pages, illustrated, 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 
Cloth, 16mo, 196 pages. 
Shaw’s National Question Book. 
Cloth, :2mo, 356 pp._ Vet, postpaid, 
The Practical Teacher. 
Cloth, 8vo, 188 pages, 
Tate's Philosophy of Education. 


1.75 


1.50 


Cl, 16mo, 320 pp. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 
A reprint of the mest valuable English os 


work on Education, (loth, 16mo, 400 ge. 1 
Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 
ENCE AND Art Or Epucation. New edition, 


Cloth, 16mo, y pages, 1.00 
Shaw and Donnell’s School De- 

vices. Cloth, somo, $17 pones. 1.25 
Kellogg’s School Management. 

Cloth, 16mo, 128 pages, -75 


Johnson’s Education by Doing. 
Cloth, 16mo, 115 pages, .75 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. ¥ 
dd questions and answers. Cl., 288 pages. 1.00 
Reception Day. Four Nos. 


160 Pp., paper, each, -30 
Song Treasures. A popular school , 
music book. 68 pp. Bright, original music. ".25 
Pooler’s N. Y. State School Laws. 
abletoN.Y.teachers .30O 


pp., cloth, Indi 
Th 


e Best Hundred Books. 


68 pp., paper. -20 
20 cent. discount to teac postage extra, 
Penal ~~fi per cent. of price) except those marked ned, 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 





4 ty - publishers of the ScHooL JOURNAL 
would esteem 


teachers who donot take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies, 


1.50 1M 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


‘Sweet and clear as the ringing of a 
bell,” is an expression very commonly 
heard, but of course it refers to a hell 
whose tone really is sweet and clear ; one, 
for instance, which is made of pure co 
per or tin, such as those cast by the Buck- 
eye Bell Foundry for churches, schools, 
fire alarms, farms, etc., and fully war- 
ranted by the makers, Messrs, Vanduzen 
& Tift, of Cincinnati, O., who send a cata- 
logue free. 





Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, who has in 
charge the American and Foreign Teach- 
ers’ Agency, of 23 Union Square, New 
York, intrcduces through the medium of 
this agency to colleges, schools, and fami- 
lies, superior professors, principals, as— 
sistants, tutors, and governesses for every 
department of instruction, and also rec- 
ommends good schools to parents. Any 
ot these will do well to call on or address 
Mrs. Young-Fulton at the above address. 


‘* There is nothing so dead as a perished 
delight,” wrote the late lamented t, 
author, and editor of world-wide fame 
aud boundless popularity. But he forgot 
there is one thing even more dead than a 
** passion outlived or a hope overthrown ;” 
that is the dull brownish-black that is 
seen on shoes where inferior dressing is 
used, quite a different affair from the 
effect produced by the beautiful Satin 
Polish French Dressing made by Messrs. 
B. F. Brown & Co., of Boston, Mass., 
which received the highest award and 
only medal for shoe dressing, etc., at the 
Paris Exposition of 1878, and highest 
award at the New Orleans Exposition 
against all competitors—a silver medal. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a beart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Lesern to labor and to wait. 

Few things are better calculated to in- 
fuse heart into a man or woman than a 
good cup of tea or coffee to prepare one 
for the labors of the day, and soothe and 
quiet one whose daily work is ended. In 
order to enjoy a cup of good tea and cof- 
fee senu to the Old Reliable, no humbug, 
Great American Tea Company, of 31 and 
33 Vesey st., New York. Great induce- 
ments are offered. Orders for their cele- 
brated teas and coffees secure to the pur- 
chaser a beautiful Guld Band or Moss Rose 
China Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold 
Band or Moss Decorated Toilet Set, or 
White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful 
Parlor Hanging Lamp, or Watch, or Web- 
ster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


Six Cents isn’t much but it will buy 
the neatest, best, most accurate and satis- 
factory Guide-Book of New Yorx City 
ever issued—128 Pages and map. 50,000 of 
these already issued. Send 6c. in stamps 
to advertising Department, Grand Union 
Hotel, New York. 


A Ruined Life 


is often the result of wasted opportunities 
or failure to take advantage of the good 
chances offered. These who take hold of 
our work, make $1 an hour and upwards. 
We start you free, and put you on the higt- 
way to fortune. Both sexes, all ages. No 
special ability or training required. You 
can jive at home and dothe work. A:ter 
you krow all, should you conclude not to 
take hold, why, no harm is done. Those 
who are enterprising will learn all, by at 
once addressing Stinson & Co., Portland, 
uine. 


Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tiooal Educational Association will be 
held in San Fraucisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
tates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHIcaGo, MILWAUKEE 
& St. Pav. Raltway, with choice of routes 
via Omaha or Kansas City in going and 
returning. Special Excursion Rates will 
be made from San Francisco to all points 
of interest in California, and to Alaska 
ard the Sandwich Islands. 

‘The people of California are prepared 
to give their guests a warm welcome, and 
this trip will be the event of a life-time. 

If you are desirous of securing inform- 
ation relative to the journey, please ad- 


dress, for iculars, A. V. H. Carpenter, 
General we Agent, Milwaukee 
Wis., or F. A. Miller, Assistant General 


cad Agent, 68 Clark St. Chicago, 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us. 





than 
MSilaovice Aten See ae 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Ven 





ou sn’s EXCH, 
w 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 

— ee Rettheepers, = 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
Address 


Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
‘ ) Seo Fitth Ave. ¥.% 


REGISTER EARLY $25" 


MISS E. V. SHATTUCK, Prin. Primary Schocl, 





Flushing, N. Y., says:—I take pleasure in recom- 
mending the * Union Teachers’ cy” to all 
teachers desiring the services of a ughly re- 
liable Agency ; it is in every respect — what it 
is claimed to be. For honorable ig, court- 
eous treatment and satisfactory result under the 


management of Mr. Kerr, I believe the Ageney 
is unsur . Thro this Agency I re- 
ceived, within two days, offers of three exeellent 
positions. I accepted po- 





tirst—my present 
sition, and find it very satisfactory. Send for 
circular. Union Teachers’ Agency, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. 


The Pennsylvania Ed- 
REGISTER EARLY. ucational Bureau 
wants several hundred skilled teachers. Business 
transacted in every State and Territory. Send 
for circulars to 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont 8t. 125 Nicollet Ave. 
Studie Building, BOSTON. winxxarouis, MINN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 











Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


No Fee for Registration. 


Good Teachers—no others—alwa. 
rm for stamp. R. E. AVERY, American 
School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., New YORK. 


Qe an TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





Advantages 
superior in 
every res- 
wanted. 





salaries, or change of location 
address chers’ Co-operative Association, 1 
Fate Street, Chicago, Ill., Orville Brewer, 





S Our New School Aids will assist in com 
ducting your schools in good quiet order. 
coutains 216 large chromo excelsior, merit and 
e y I in sixty different designs, colors 
and mottoes; pri -e per set $1; set 108 cards 50c, Large set sam- 
posit chrome stheat Demuns seam, Price list and few 
all postpaid by mail. A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, P. 


TEACHER 
Each set 





The: School and College Bureau, 


Eumnurst (CarcaGo), ILL. 

Good Teachers desiring to locate elsewhere 
are cordially invited to correspond with us. Our 
= of carefully ng for their 

ness, has won for us a large and growing 
patronage among the best schools and colleges 
of the country. nd at once for circulars and 
biank. Mention N. Y. SCHOOL JUURNAL. 
Address, C. J. ALBERT Manager, 

ELMHURST, ILL. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RE 


LIABLE 





ap 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
a. felling and renting of school 

_% FURNITURE and schools sup 
references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York Citv. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to co! schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors incipals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses for every department of insiruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


TO TEACHERS! 


DO YOU WANT . 
A position to teach an ungraded schoo! in 
some rural district? KgGisTER IN THE NEW 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
DO YOU WANT 
A ition in a good Primary, Intermediate, 
a High School, Academy. or Sem- 
inary? KEGISTER IN THE N. Kk. BoRHAU. 
DO YOU WANT rs . 
A position as specialist in Lang es, Music, 
and Art? REGISTER IN THE N. B. BuRRAv. 
DO YOU WANT 
A position as Governess? REGISTER LN THE 
N. B. BUREAU. 
DO YOU WANT 
Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Super- 
intendent of Schools? REGISTER IN THE 
N. E. BUREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 

To g° yh or South, or to teach in New 

Eng ? REGISTER NOW IN.THE NEW ENG- 

LAND BUREAC OF EDUCATION. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

Somerest St., Boston. 








Several valuable School Properties for 
sale. For iculars apply to E. Mrriau 
CoyYRtgrRE, Teachers’ Agency, 31 East 17th 


Street, New York. 





It is Highly Indorsed and 


Greatly Appreciated by All 


who have examined it. 


ACTS and ANECDOTES of AUTHORS. 


FACTS FOR EVERY READER 
About Prominent American Authors, Books, and Publishers; English 
Books and Authors ; Popular Translations, Dramas, 


Operas, &c. 


* We venture the prediction that Romola and 
Middlemarch will be taken down from many a 
dusty shelf after this critical and kindly sketch 
of George Eliot has been read. And such will 
be the influence of this agreeable and helpful 
book.” —Public Opinion, Washington, D. C. 

* Acts and Anecdo‘es is a real treasure. I shall 
recommend it strongly.”—W. J. Corthell, Gor- 
ham, Me. 

“This work of Mr. Barrows is just what every 
man wants who desires to keep any decent track 
of modern authors and their productious.... It, 
plan is simple, admirable.’’— Boston Herald. 


By Charles M. Barrows. 
One large volume of nearly 500 pages, finely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50, sent post-paid. 
READ WHAT THE PRESS AND OTHERS SAY OF IT. 


* Anecdotes which give characteristic traits 
with a flash, paragraphs telling a long life story 
in afew words, and short criticisms giving the 
method and purpose of a famous book, make ap 
interesting study.”"— Boston Journal. 

“It is a book that will be in demand for 


School Journal. 

“ The book is unique, complete, reliable, fresh, 
and entertaining, and it would seem as if every 
teacher, student, ordinary reader, or parent 
would need it. It fills a long felt want.”—W. A. 





Mowry, in Education. 


Literary Clubs and Reading Circles should. write us for Special Rates. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 










Elegant 


FSBOOKS . 


TEACHERS’ j 


Page descriptive Catalogue FREE If you mention this 
paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand. Many Normal 
Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 


us the last year. You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 
discount. Also large stock of books for 
of the best 1,000 ready in September, 





School on hard, catalogue 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs.,{ 33: "quseuk teeate enioose. 


literary clubs and reading cireles.”—Pesn. 





Sil 
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SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 


LADIES, THISIS FOR YOU! 


coe en Save much 
y and secure the best. 


Y ete alt ay 
ing 


rib- 

bon,handy for the thousand 
and one tasty and useful 
ee for which oe 


nd 
which —. the ladies, 
use to such advantage. 
To purchase what is 
wanted at the usual 
*prices such goods are 
sold for, would createa 
bill of oo 

an —- di 
tany from in- 
of} their tastes in 
this direction. Realiz- 
ing that there were 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of remnants of 
the 





























4 would be willing 
. to diapose of in bulk, 
fora smal? fraction of 


capable of 
largely, we instituted a 
search, resulting in our 
obtaini the entire 
stock of Silk and Satin Ribbon Remnants of several 
of the largest of these houses, who iny the finest goods. These 
goods may be depended upon as superior to ica to be found, 
except in the very best stores of America. Yet ire given away 
free; nothing like it ever known. A grand benefit ni for all the ladies, 
beautiful, elegant, choice goats absolutely free. e have ex- 
pended th dollars this direction, and can offer an im- 
mensely, varied, and most te assortment of ribbons, in every 
conceiva! rable shade and width, and all of a quality, adapted tee 
peck-wear, bonnet strings, hat trimmings, bows, scarfs, dress t: 
mings, silk quilt work, etc., etc. Some of these remnants mage 
three yards and upwards in le ngth. Though remnants, all 
tterns are new and late - les, and re be depended on as beauti- 
Ri. refined, fashionable and clegant. Hoow to get a box con- 
taining a Complete Assortment these ele- 
gant ribbons Free. The Practical Housekeep- 
er and Ladies’ Fireside "Soepanion. published 


postrils, 
sorbed, 
cleansi 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 














ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


when applied into the 
will be ab- 


catarrha 


orane of 


passages 
additional colds, 
completely heals the 
sores and 
Sense of tarte 


y. 
the head uf 
virus, caus- 
ing healthy secretions. 
[t atlays wflamma- 
tior protects the mem- 


effectual! 


the nasal 
trom 


r- stores 
and 


CATARRH 


monthly by us, is pe eg ~ by bet le pe peed smell. 

the best periodical of the kind in the wor) Very large 

somely illustrated ; regular price 75cts. peryear. Send 35 cents and Not a Liquid or Snuff TT ff es! 

we will send it to you for a trial year, and will also rr frees by the Cure 

box of the ribbons; 2 subscriptions and 2 Papen, 65 cts.; 4 subscrip- ’ 

tions and 4 boxes, $1. One-cent amps may be sent for less 4 Ee 1s applied ana each nostril and is 
than $1 Get3 friends to join you th putting 4ecbecriptionsand agreeable. Price, cents at Dru ts; by mail 
4boxes for only $1; can do it in a few minutes. The a ee pre ba r 1.60 cents. ELY BROS. ‘Now York Offic 

based on this fact :—those who read the periodical ae to, Z 

one year, want it thereafter, and pay us the full price for it; it ist ia Greenwich Street. 


after years, and not now, that we make money. We make this great 
offer in order to at once secure 250,000 new subscribers, who, not 
now, but next year, and in years thereafter, shall reward us with a 

fit, because the majority of them will wish to renew their sub- 
scriptions, and will do so e money required is bu’ a small frac- 
tion of t you would have to pay at any store fora much 
smaller assortment of far inferior ribbons. Best bargain ever known; 
you will not fully ape emer it — after you see all. ape deli 

ranteed. Money re any one not perfectly 

ter cut this out, or send at once «for probably it won't appearegaie. 
Address, H. HALLETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND, MAINE. 





. CURES WHERE ALL ELSI 
Best Conse oe, Tastes gece. Use 
n time. drug 


CONSUMPTION 


I believe Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption saved 
my life.—A. H. DowELL, 
Editor Enquirer. Eden- 
ton, N. C., April 23, 1887. 


The Best Cough Medi- 
cine is Piso’s CURE FOR 
ConsuMPTION. Children 
take it without objection. 

By all druggists. 25c. 


CURES war “Tastes good. Use 








EACHERS’ 800Ks. 
# ACHERS’ RICES 
descriptive cater IPO; sas Sat boss 


e free if you e 

mon is tote eas 
argest stoc argest 

discounts; promptness. counts. Buy of us. 

RE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 

25 Clinron Place, N. Y. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 





( UR readers are urged to examine the adver- 


tising columns each week, as interesting 
announcements will always be found there. 
in communicating with advertisers. readers will 
render a special service to = JOURNAL by 
mentioning it on such 
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‘THe DE AF 


Peck’s Eaten Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 


hearing. and peform the wo of 
wa 


nd even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those 


sing them. Send for illustrated book 


‘als. free. 


with test'mon- 


adress, 
HISCC X, 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper 





-- the. correct answer @ 


—_ Gola Hunt- 


ew England, for six months, 


pe ey the result of the contest. The 
offer is made solely to introduce our Catalogue 
feel sure, our goods will find 


omes, where, 


le. Sattsfaction guaren 
Yale Art W: New 





teed or money 
aven, Conn. 
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71, 


The American Investment Company, of Fm- 
metsburg, iowa, with a Paid up saplal ot S600. 


, ou s $75,000, 
wing 
—— Bonds 
gage Loans 
Compa bay Z- ase 
tor pert 
tion and selerenes 60 to 
st. New York. AL, 


on 
pecured b %3°%, 
bel ¥ trust by the Me 


offers fi atyage ton 
380 year De. 
per come. Ot fret Mort- 
gonnsile 7 Trust 
Lae cates of deposit 
te for full informa- 
at 150 Nassau 
ORM . Vice-P resi: ent. 








IV RSITY ORGANS 
yee: RAMS 


Solid Prglans 5Ortaven: 


Own ih Biot and ne 


ani 285 Yast 21st Street, 


a 
ie Sn OS | 2 
IN YOUR 


HAL& 68 ith, 
ew Vork. 





AND MORPHINE HABIT T CURED 


n 10 to 20 4 
i JAS. 


j HOLDEN, WILLIAMSBURG, 8. 
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TO 


CCOD NEWS 


LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP O¥ GOOD TEA AND COFFER. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's time to 
orders for our celebrated AS and COFFEES, apd aR, 4 
. Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea or Handsome 






No house can give 


COMPANY) 


Unabridged 
5 lie cou Oe ee nnn ay we 


bare vy Syl - 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA COMPANY 


y.0.Bexae0. 81 & 33 Vesey &., Now York. 






Fashionable Wife—*‘Did you notice, 
dear, at the party last evening, how 
grandly our daugbter, Clara, swept into 
the room?” 

Husband—*‘ Oh, yes, Clara can sweep 
into a room grandly enough, but when it 
comes to sweeping out a room she isn’t 
there.” 


Treatment of Infants.—‘‘ You should 
have a thermometer to ascertain the 
proper temperature of the water.” said a 
fond mother to the colored nurse who was 
orn oe the de - a bath. 


*To 7 hee the water is too hot or 
too cold.” 

**Don’t need no sich dockerment. Ef 
dey chile turns blue de water am too cold, 
an’ ef hit turns red den hit am too hot.” 

‘ana now the colored lady is open to an 
offer. 


Employer (to commercial traveler)— 
— morning, Mr. Smith; home again, 
eh?” 

Commercial Traveller—‘‘ Yes, struck 
town last night on the 7 o’clock run from 
Boston.” 

Employer—“‘Why, I came over from 
Boston on that train. Strange I didn’t 
see you.” 

Commercial Traveler—‘‘Did you take a 
parlor car?” 

Employer—‘‘No, certainly not.” 

Commercial Traveler— “Well, that’s the 
reason you didn’t see me.’ 


A little boy was missed many times 
every day, and his mother called him to 
account forit. He said that he went to 
pray by himself. ‘ But you are gone 
very often,” said his mother. ‘‘ Well,” 
said the boy, “‘I made up my mind I'd 
beat Daniel, anyhow.” 


Teacher—Correct the sentence, ‘* The 
ab: or which the man bought was irank.” 
mart boy—“The man which bought the 
ee was drunk.” 


An oculist is the man who can make 
people ‘‘ open their eyes.” 


The camel has four stomachs, 
greedy boy is apt to envy the camel. 


The 


Col. Guff—‘“‘I see, Mr. Lard, that you are 
charging me 45 to 50 cents per pound for 
butter now. What is this high price ow- 
ing to?” 

Mr. Lard—‘*‘ Well, it is chiefly owing to 
me, Col. Guff, and I should feel very 
much obliged if you could make it con- 
venient to pay up.’ 


A reporter, in describing the murder of a 
man named J orkins, said: ‘* The murd- 
erer was evidently in quest of money,but, 
luckily, Mr. Jorkins had deposited ail his 
funds in the bank the day before, so he 
lost nothing but his life.” 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and rriage Hire, and stop at the 
y sony Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


it. 

Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
2 perday, European plan. Elevators and 

all Modern Conveniences 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to ull depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


Succotash was a new dish at Charlie’s 
house, but one that pleased him immensely 
At dinner, one day, he passed his plate to 
his mother, earnestly asking for ‘a little 
more of the sacred hash.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 
AL \ pg taf + SOOTHING synor shouia a 


be for CHILDREN TE 
OUTHES the CHILD, SOFTESS the Gis auays 
ai pain, CURES WIND COLIC and ie the BES 8 


EDY FOR DIARRACEA. 25 CTs, A BOT 


A little girl in one of the neighboring 
suburbs, who was much disturbed by a 
thunder-shower, was told by her father 
that the rain was good for her plants and 
that it was really a good chance which 
brought the shower at that particular 
time. ‘‘Looking up through her tears, she 
said: Id rather have plain rain.’ 


From the Pastor of the Ulivet Baptist Church, 
Puiladelphia, Pa: 1 was so troubled with catarrn 
it seriously affected my voice. One Bottle of 
Ely’s Cream Balm did the work. My voice is 
fully restored.—B. F. Liepsner. 


I bought medicine in thirteen states, but noth- 
ing helped me till I got Biy’s Cream Baim. In 
four days I could hear as well as ever, [am 
cured of catarrb as well. Itis the best mecicine 
ever arrett Widrick, Hastings, N. Y. 


Lady—‘“ Your clothes are very ragged. 
Can’t ldo some sewing for you?” ‘Tramp 
—Yes, madam ; you may sew an overcoat 


Want of Sleep 


Is sending thousands annually to the 
insane asylum ; and the doctors say this 
trouble is alarmingly on the iucrease. 
The usual remedies, while they may 
give temporary relief, are likely to do 
more harm than good. What is needed 
is an Alterative and Blood-purifier. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is incomparably 
the best. It corrects those disturbances 
in the circulation whieh cause sleepless- 
ness, gives increased vitality, and re- 
stores the nervous system to a healthful 
condition. 

Rev. T. G. A. Coté, agent of the Mass. 
Home Missionary Society, writes that 
his stomach was out of order, his sleep 
very often disturbed, and some im- 
purity of the, blood manifest; but that 
a perfect cure was obtained by the use 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

Frederick W. Pratt, 424 Washington 
street, Besten, writes: “My daughter 
was prostrated with nervous debility. 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla restored her to 
health.” 

William F. Bowker, Erie, Pa., was 
cured ef nervousness and sleeplessness 
by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for about 
two months, during which time his 
weight inereased ever twenty pounds. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold byall Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 


H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St. 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


STOCK OF LADIBS’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOW EST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AN IMMENSE AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT, 


at 74c., 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS 
SELECTED LINEN, 
HANDMADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 86¢. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


OUR OWN 
OF CAREFULLY 
AND BUTTONHOLES 


Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


A. H. MACY & CO. 


CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 
362 WEST 23rd STREET, 


isms rid anaes Lt 














on this button, ‘if you please.” 
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Volume V.—International Education Series. 
Edited by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated and furnished with ample notes by 
Ww. N. HAILMANN, A. M.;, 
Superinténdent of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 


A Complete presentation of the principles of the New Education Bs - of ite phases, particularly 
with reference to early child-culture in home, kindergarten, and sch 


PRICE, $1.50. 


Mailed, post-paid, on aa of price. Special terms will be made on class-supplies. Send for 
full descriptive circulars, etc. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


HE CE XHIBITION, By J. 
DOORMAN STEELE, Pb.D. Stiff Paget Opse 
| eng at 8 ooo ee Ml 
, uncu 
50c, Special to tea 


CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE CEN- 
TENNIAL Wassan Date at By Gen. 
Francis A. WALKER, Pb.D., LL.D. Cuief 

of the Bureau of Awards. Stiff ieriitedan 68 





pages, Large Svo., tinted paper. 
(Special to teachers, l4c,) 





SOME EXCELLENT BOOKS 


OF PERMANENT VALUE AT ORPATT pEpgcep PRICE, TO MAKE. ROOM FOR 
LIMITED SUPPLY ONLY. NOT TO BE REPLENISHED. 
Ii. 


RACTICAL WORK OF PAINTING, 


IV. 
ODERN SCHOOLS OF ART, Ry 7 
GILBERT HAMERT=N. en. x 
50c. (Special to <aeshonn l4c. 


’ These 
50c. | admirable notes on most Sotalion subjects “4 


the abiest art cr.tic in the world. 


These books are not for sale by booksellers at special prices, but will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid .on receipt of price, by the publishers. +3 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





ECLECTIC SERIES, ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SestirUrs AND IMPROVED EDITION OF ANDREWS’S MANUAL OF THE CON- 
STITUTION. 

A Manual of the Constitution of the United States, fers the instruction of American Youth in 
the Duties, Obligations and Rights of Citizenship. - ANDREWS, LL. D , Marietta College. 
New Edition, Revised to date by the Author, thoroughly adapted to grammar high-schoo! and 
college grades; re-set entire and piinted from new type. 12mo., 408 pp., $1.00. By mail, $1.17. 


MecGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 


For THtRD KEADER Gnane:, Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred. 208 pp., full cloth. 
Introcuction and sample copy price, 
208 pp., full cloth. 


For Fourts READER GRADE: Living Oreatures of ‘eat Land and Air. 
Introduction und ample copy price, 50c. (Nearly ready. 

These books are liberally and accurately illustrated The designs were drawn and engraved ex- 
pressly for the lessons they il)ustrate, and include actual portraits of many famous animals, 

The field of actual wears is s approached b by simple description and anecdvute. The inoerest in 
reading is awakened by ad e unive love of living creatures, and habits of observation 
are cultivated by nah. Am out --y at and differences in the forms and adaptations of animals. 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, 0., New York, Boston. 


No. 117, (Excelsior.) 
No. 217, (intermediate.) 
No. 317, (Commercial.) 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 


STEEL PENS, 


(Imported.) 


No. 115, (School.) 
No. 215, (Half Stub.) 
No. a ty (Falcon.) 


Campbell’s School Record, No. 4: Week! 
Campbell’s School Record, No. Monthly. 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 3, gy 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 4, Monthly. 


Write for samples and wtiitesiery terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 


co., 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER'S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Write for Specimen Pages. 


KE. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cc. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New York. 






















Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopzdia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 

11 Great Jones St., New York. 






e N\, : *) 
{OF kQUALLED By ANY WVTRER. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
mee Books, — Models, 
d Artists’ 
puenate al American ah on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Paane’s DRAWING OCCSLS. 


CH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 
These MODELS ey apy ‘designed for the 


teaching of ary and Gram. 
mar Schools. They consist of oth Solids 2 and Tablets 
secem 


=e Se carefully graded series, are made wi 
t regard for =, Connaney one beau lam 
Seotiheae at the lowest ble pi y have 
been a the cities c ot the country 
indispensable to the 
of Form and wing inevery stage, and especially 
*~ the outset. 


For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Park Strect, Boston, ‘Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





THREE NEW BOOKS. 


First Term’s Work in 
Reading. 
By HELEN M. CLEVELAND. 
A new Primer nicely illustrated. 
Sample copy by mail 10 Cents, 





Well’s Essentials of 


Trigonometry. with Four 
Place Lables, $1.08. And, 





metry. 75 cts. By Webster Wells, 
Prof. of Mathematics in Mass. Inst. of Technology. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL 


—AND— 


HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 Cards and i,000 Important points in each set. Cover the 
whole field of Geography and U. 8. History. Unequaled in prepar- 
ing Teachers and Advanced Scholars quickly for examination in 
above branches. Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with 
our liberal terms to agents. 


FREEMAN & RIDDLE, Fountain Park, O. 
Nearly Every Teacher of English who has seen MEIKLEJOHN’S 
‘* ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; ITs GRAMMAR, 
HistoRY AND LITERATURE,” has bought a copy. All unite in 
pronouncing it a most satisfactory book for Colleges, High and Nor- 
mal Schools. We feel so sure that you will be satisfied with the book, 
if you order it, that we will send it postage paid on receipt of $1.30 ; 
and if, at any time before February ist, you decide that it is not 
worth this amount to you, you may return the book to us and we 


will refund the money. If adopted for class use, we will remit the 


amount paid for the c»py you order, or credit the amount on the 
bill sent for books for class use. 


D. C. HEATH & CO, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO, 








Well’s Plane Trigono-|''37 


WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 


France BOOKS. 
Emerson’ Praise. $1.00; per doz. $9 
+ vel per doz. $12. 
i poe < doz. $12. 
a ~ > ib in bheeo 


icone m‘s imprint. 


ws Deo, ome $1.50; per doz $13.50 
us . Henshaw. $1.00; per - $9. 


. Palmer & Trowbrid r doz $9 
ox tan dis, eS Logie. aX) sper os $9 
+5 ; per doz. 

Perkins’ $1 00; 


thems. per doz. $9. 
and meny others. Please send tor lists: and des 
criptions. 


ee mds Societies and Clubs need 


erson’s Chorus Book. $1. 
Borkins’ Gi Glee an and onus orus Book, $1. 
ons. “Emerson. $1. 
Also the Choruses of the Oratorios. (See lists.) 
Contatas (Classic), as Mendelssobn’s Christus, 40 
cents; Rheinberger’s Christoforus, $1: Three 
Holy ‘Children, "Stanford, $1.; Fair Melusina, 


Hofmann, 75c.; reck of the 


e Hesperus, 
—— 35 cts; Battle of the huns, Zeliner, 


80 cents. 
Cantatas (Scenic). Joseoh’s Bondage Catvik, 
$5 Ruth and Naomi, Damrosch. $1.: R: 
iges, (easy) 65 cts.; Esther, A <b, (easy 
50 cents. 


Also more than a hundred Masses, containing 
the best ana sweetest of sacreu music. 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, 


By Pav. Bert. 
“Tt makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in The Common 8chool.’’ 


*stPrice [Ast and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 & 717 Market Street, Phila a 
beg = | Text- 
in a Pationart cal tametien 


1) R™ EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
Fn ing ie ae J Raepenan. when communic:. 
x 














R 


KADERS will conter a favor by mentioning aa SCHOUL JOURNAL when communicating 
with advertisers. 








MECHANICS for SCHOOLS and COLLEGSS. 


in El Mechanics. In. 

qu ft to the om of Physical Science, 
By Philip Pm Designed for the use of 
Schools, numerous spomeing and 
121 wood ‘cugravings. 18mo, cloth . .- $1.50 
Text-book of Elementary Mechanics for 
the Use of Colleges and Schools. By E. 8. 
Base. Assistant Professor of Natural Phil- 
osophy, Yale College. Second edition. a. 


+ 





clot 


“All students and mechanics will find the 
abovea mostadmirabie work. lapse ~~ World 
Principles of El hani By 

Prot. De Volson Wood. Tully 1 ittustrated. = 

vised edition, }882. 12mo, cloth,.. ..... $1.25 


Elements of Analytical Mechanics. With 
numerons examples and illustrations. For 
use in Scientific Schools and _ >} By Prof. 

m Wood. About oe 8vo. 

id 400. ccbapointcdial - $3.00 

Elements of sy Mechanics. ‘By Col. 
Peter 8. Michie, of U. 8. Military cae OO 
1887. 8vo. cloth 

Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mai). 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,”’ 


+ 











AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 





Sait engnleuse © will be sent free to pA 
dress and contains a large p ion of ke 
suitable f lomonte ary "toading: 


MACMILLAN & C0.'S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 














ve Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physio ogy.. --O1.16 
's Lessons in Physical Geog..........- 
Roecoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemustry........ iio 
jones, Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... +4 
evon’s Klementary Lessons in Logic........ ° 
Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics.......... 1,10 
Elem. Lessons in my.... 1.25 





Lockyer’s Astrono’ 
Béucational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave. New Ycrk. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 
Best ideas ; ; mantent Shmatiatioges cneepet “pt 
Sam D 

a aah E 25 ote. Third, 40 ots. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York. 








